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See the “‘Reflections of a Knocker,” by special arrange- 
ment with John Kendrick Bangs, serially, in the weekly 
News Letter. 
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Y People whe ordinarily Dishelieve 
in Signs, Find this one Infallible | 


FACIAL SOAP 


PRODUCES THE HIGHEST 
TYPE OF SKIN PERFECTION 


Properties peculiarly its own, unite to thoroughly 
eliminate unnatural secretions and impurities from 
the pores, and by leaving the skin surface firm 
and white, insure that coveted clearness of 
complexion.—25 cents a cake, everywhere.— 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream cools and soothes the 
burn and sting, resultant on facing wintry blasts. 


Special—A postal will bring our Beauty Booklet. Send 10 as. 

for superb bound collection of portraits (9 x |2 inches.) of 15 

Theatrical Stars containing autograph letters from each or |5 @ts. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. 


‘4 Gr | 
FACIAL 
CREAM 
PMTIFIES 
MBURN 
EPS 
Ty Sh 
x 


15 CENTS PER COPY. 91.50 PER YEAR. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
JANUARY, 1905 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 
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The Ravens and the Potlatch....By Hal Hoffman... ........... 9 
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All communications in relation to manuscripts intended for publication or business of 
any kind should be addressed to the Overland Monthly Co.—and not to individuals on 
the staff. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. an Illustrated Magazine of the West. Entered at the San 
Francisco. Cal., Postoffice as second class matter. 
a Overland Mont hly subscription aeies is $1.50 a year payable in advance. Foreign sub- 
ons, $2.25 
ae Subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
Payment for Overland Monthly, when sent by mail, shoul ‘be ade fn a Post-office Money- 
Order, Bank Check or Draft, Express Money-Order or Seenstered Lette 
Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 
Discontinuances. Remem oer, faet the pantihers must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his magazine stopped. rearage must d. 
Always give the name of the aes to which your magazine is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 
Ban Franc monte f be addressed and drafts made payable to OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
France 
For back numbers more than three month old, an additional charge of 5c for each month is 


made. 
Contributo ested to write name apd adfrese on.first page of MS. and on the back of 
Photograph il ustration is hos or in writing to the m 
ng con utions name o article shou mention 
OVERLAND MONTHLY ANY, Publishers. 320 Sansome &t., 8. F. 
Copyrighted, 1903. 
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No Binding 
When Bending 


PRESIDENT 


Suspenders 


never bind the shoulders or pull the buttons. 

You cannot get into a position that will defy 

this perfect self-adjustinent. There is no 
f strain anywhere. hat’s why they are so 


com fortable—that’s why they wear so long. 
4 
ICO MPANNES 


None so easy. Ad absolute guarantee with 
| store everywhere or mailed postpaid. 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. 


every pair. Price We and $1.00, every 
OP Box 819 Shirley, Mass. 


As 


OF CALIFORNIA: 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Profit and Reserve Fund ‘ - 450,000 

ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres't. 
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33 Miles From San Francisco in the 
Famous Santa Clara Valley 


Memoria) Arch, Stanford University 


PALO ALTO — 


“The Town of Stanford University” offers THREE GREAT induce- 
ments to the tourist and home-seeker. 


First: CLIMATE. Taking it the year round our climate is unexcelled 
by that of any other town or State. 


Second: EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE. With a $30,000,000 endowed 
University, the richest in the world. High, Grammar, Primary and Pre- 
paratory Schools for boys and girls and numerous Kindergartens, we pos- 
sess exceptional educational advantages. 


Third: A HOME TOWN. Palo Alto being new, modern, clean, and a 
temperance town (by reason of restrictive clauses on every deed, town or- 


dinances and the sentiment of the people) we offer you an ideal place to 
BUILD YOUR HOME. 


IFOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


PALO ALTO BOARD OF TRADE 
PALO ALTO - CALIFORNIA 


Suburb 
| 
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IMPORTANT 


The Four-Track News 


THE POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL AND 
EDUCATION “e 


From 130 to 160 pages each issue, every one of 
which is of human interest. 

Subscriptions for 1905 only will be received un- 
til December 3ist, 1904, at 50 cents per year; to 
foreign countries $1.00. 

After January ist, 1905, the subscription price 
will be $1.00; to foreign countries $1.50; at news 
stands ten cents per copy. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and take advantage of this extraordinarily low | 
rate. 


George H. Daniels, Publisher 
7 East 42d St. Box No.15 A. New York 


THE BEST OF ALL AND 


For over sixty years Mrs. WINsLow’s 
Sooruinc Syrup has been used by mothers 
for their children while teething. Are you 
disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of Cutting Teeth? I* so, send at once 
and get a bottle of “‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for Children Teething. Its 
value is incalculable. It will relieve the 
poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake 
shout it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the 
Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, 
softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 
and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. ‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. , 
twenty-five centsa bottle. Be sure and ask 
for “Mrs. WinsLow’s Sooruine Syrup.” 


Plates to Print 
on a Type Printing 
Press in One or 


More Colors 


UNION PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


144 UNION SQUARE AVE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEE T H f 
DESIGN 
and 
= 
ENGRAVE 
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Homeseekers’ 


IRRIGATION DITCH NEAR CERES 


Irrigated Land, Water Right Included $35.00 to $60.00 an Acre 


CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CAL. 


Eight thousand acres in the famed Whitmore Tract, 135 miles of canal and irrigating ditches in this 
district, and the Whitmore Tract is conceded the best of all. This tract of 8,000 acres lies on either side 
of the Southern Pacific, and the Santa Fe runs through it on the east. Modesto is the county seat, a 
flourishing and prosperous city of over three thousand inhabitants. Every acre of the Whitmore tract 
is tillable ; deed to the land includes a perpetual water right. 


TITLE—The title has been vested in the Whitmores for more than thirty years, and comes directly 
from the United States Government. 


PRODUCTS—Sweet potatoes, corn, watermelons, alfalfa and all the fruits possible in the Golden State 
of California. 


ORANGES—Many homes have their orange trees, and though not raised as yet here in commercial 
’ quantities, we have perfect conditions for the orange; and fruit matures four weeks earlier than 
in Southern California. 


OLIVES--Apricots, nectarines, figs and walnuts also attain perfection; table and wine grapes do well; 
a great cattle and stock country. 


CLIMATE—The average temperature for June, July and August at 7 a. M. is 62 degrees, at 2 P. mM. 90 
degrees, and at 9 P. M. 70 degrees. 


Send for illustrated matter which will be mailed free and for further detail information correspond 


C. N. Whitmore, Ceres, California 
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Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers 


The standard of the world. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest run- 
ning: perfect automatic action. 
hen you buy the “Improved” 
no tacks are required, 
See that the script signature of 
Stewart Hartshorn is on the 
label attached to every roller. 


That is for your protection. 


“The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name 


Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character— 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


This is THE century of all the ages. 
The New York Central’s 20-hour train 
between New York and Chicagu ( the 
two great commercial centers of America) 
is THE train of the century and is 
appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


A copy of the 52- e Illustrated Catalogue of 
the “ Four Track es”’ will be sent free upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp Wy George H. Daniels, 
General ppesenger Agent, ew York Central & 
Hudson River road, rend Central Station, 

ew York. 


The Best Thought of the Church 


The 
‘Church Eclectic 


The Moathly Magazine of the Episcopal Church 
The Rev. Arthur Lowndes, D. D., Editor 


“Gives under the present Editorship the best 


@ thought and the matured scholarship of the 
* Church.—The Right Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D. D.., 
® LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. 


Two Dollars a Year 


Editorial Rooms, 92 Fifth New York 


Edwin S. Gorham, Publisher, 285 Fourth Avenee, 


New York 
o—n 


SEND TEN CENTS, stamps, for specimen 
copy. Subscriptions commence at any time. 
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Have a 
Chase & Baker 
Piano 

Player” 222 


says an enthusiastic owner, “and I 
have never entertained a guest with 
whom it did not make a hit.” 


All kinds of people like the 


Chase & Baker Player 


people with musical tastes, and those 
who just want to hear something 
lively. Its range is greater than that 
ofany human pianist. 


It works for your pleasure. 


Chase & Baker Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK AGENCY 


Wa. Knabe & Co., 5th Ave. & 20th St. 


SAN PRANCISCO AGENY 


Wiley B. Allen Co., 931 Market St. 


Investment 
Company 


Producer and Packer of Pickled, 


Ripe California Olives and Olive 


Oil (guaranteed absolutely pure.) 
Head Office—4i2 Pine St., San 
Francisco. Orchards and Packing 


House, Palermo, Cal. 


EDWARD E. POTTER 


PRESIDENT 


412 PINE STREET, S&S. F. 


PACIFIC 
DEPARTMENT 


Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company of New York. (Incor- 
porated 1853.) 

Glens Falls Insurance Company of 
New York (Incorporated 1849.) 
Westchester Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York (Incorporated 
1837.) 

Combined surplus to policy holders, 
over $9,000,000. 


EDWARD E. POTTER 
General Agent 


412 Pine St., San Francisco 
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“For Thirty-six Years a Standard Piano’’ 


WING 


From the Factory at 
Wholesale Price 


the a Piano and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you buy the 
Wing Piano you pay the actual cost 

of making 


it and our 

wholesale 

$100 to $20 AAT 

his profit 

is smal! because we sell thousands 

of pianos yearly. Most retail stores | _—. 


twenty pianos yearly, and must 
charge from $100 to $200 profit on 
each. Think for yourself—they 

cannot help it. A) 


Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in 
tone, action, work- 
manship, or material 


45 Styles to select from 
‘Prominent Purchasers Unitet 


Sent On Trial Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of pitasaslaph. Gov- 

eral W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James, Pro- 
We Pay Freight No Money in Advance fessor Dana of Dana's Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 


nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any Wing Piaro, in addition to prominent musicians, music 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after teachers, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ra 
Yee pay us nothing you piano. There > 

a utely no or expense to you. if you intend to 

Old instruments taken in exchange. You Need this Book > a At Bey 
> EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos- 

sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. ; 


workmanship, an sh; will tell you how to know g 
Instrumental Attachmen Imitates = from bad. it describes the materials used; gives pictures 

perfectly fall the different parts, and tells how they should be 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. tt is the onl its kind 
Music written for these instruments, with and without ever Sinhed = it contains ose a Be and sixteen 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a lar ae es. and is named “‘The Book of Com 
single player on the piano as though rendered an In Sruation About Pianos.’’ We send it free to anyone 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment hee been wishing to bey a piano Write for it y 
—— us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. & yap 4 ‘ 


ware of imitations. are sold under the same r- 
Wing Or ans antee as Wing Pianos. Santen 


trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
In 36 Years Over 36,000 Pianos advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate 
of the United States. . organ catalogue sent on request. a 
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| ( ARDWELIL. 


1295 Market /t. 
San Francisco 


Largest andi most 
influential Dramatic 
College in the West. 


: 17 teachers. Degrees 

and diplomas con- 

ferred. -Connected 

with local and traveling theatrical 

companies. Positions guaranteed. 
; Beautiful 108 page catalog, free. 

Caldwell College of Oratory 


and Acting 
1295 MARKET STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 


Berkeley 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


J. H. WHITE, Principal 
Dwight Wey and Fulion St., BERKELEY 


OCCIDENTAL 


COLLEGE—Classical, scientific, literary, 
literary-musical courses. 

ACADEMY—Of High School grade prepares 
students for Occidental or any college or 

university. 

grea OF MUSIC—Theory, vocal, instru- 
mental. 
Address Pres. Wadsworth, 119 E. ave. 53., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


j 

» A 


— 


LOS ANGELES COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The College of Fine Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California a fully equipped 
Modern Art School. 

Out door sketching the year round. Send 
for circular. W. L. JUDSON, 

Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The College of Liberal Arts. First Semester Sept, 12, 1904 


Bachelor of Arts Degree—Classical, Philosophical and Scien- 
tific. I'he curriculum has been arranged to meet the 
demand for electives. 

Thoroughly Equipped Academy—The Academic Course of 
Study is equiva.eut to the course of study of the best 
high schvols in the ptate, and admits the graduates to 
the University without examination. 

Balldiags and Equipment—A!! athletics will be conducted 
on the University campus, under the direction of Prof. 
Holmes. New upparatus. 

Paculty and Eadowmest—The faculty is composed of speci- 
alists selected with reference to their Christian charac- 
ter. The Productive Endowment has reached the res- 

table sum of $200,000. This is one of the leading 
ristian institutions on the Pacific Coast. Address 
GEORGE F. BOVARD, President 


University Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Polytechnic Building—i2th and Harrison Sts., OAKLAND, CAL. 


The largest and best equipped music school West of 
Chicago. Faculty unexcelled. All musica] branches 
in alt Erodes from elementary to advanced. Diplomas 
awarded. als weekly. Normal Department for 

reparation of teachers. Certificates issued. Board- 
ng facilities. Rateslow. Students enter at any time. 


Ask for terms. R. W. VINCENT, Director. 


at home. Easily learned by 
STUDY SHORTHAND the simple, legible, rapid PER- 
NIN. Noshading.no position. Thorough mail courses; 
text-book on approval. FREE lesson and_ booklet. 
Write, The Pernin Correspondence School, Dept. B., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Irving Institute 


Boarding and day school for young ladies and little 

irls. 2126 California street. Easter session will begin 

rst January. Accredited tothe universi- 
ties. MVS. FDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M. Principal. 


— 


| 


614 South Grand Ave. 


Zz The largest, the most 
4 C GY amply capitalized, the 

hest equipped and 
YZ: AL, most thorough busi- 
ness collegein South- 


ern California. Send 


for Catalogue. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY | 


“BEAULIEU” 


A boarding and day school for girls. Number 
limited. Tenth year. Send for catalog. 


Tel. Mason 1686 
2601 College Ave., BERKELEY, CAL. 


Oakland Conservatory of Music 
Office Room 50, 1065 Washia gton St., Oakland, Cal. 


All branches of music practical, theoretical and re- 
fined accomplishments taught thoroughly. Advan- 
tages of Eastern and European Conservatories. 
Examinations, Diplomas, Free Scholarship. 
Oakland is acity of homes and the educational 
center of the Pacific Coast. For further particulars 


apply to the director. ADOLF GREGORY. 


Che LYCEUM 


An Accredited Preparatory School for the University 
Law and Medical Colleges, ete. This school is well 
known for its careful and thorough work. Come and 
be with us. We prepare you well. References, Presi- 
dent Jordon or any Stanford professor. L. H. Grau, Ph. 
D., Principal. Phelan Building, 8S. F. Rooms 333-346 
Fifth Floor. 


Yon Meyerinck School of Music 


841 FULTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Est. 1895 


Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on 
the Pacific Coast offering all the advantages of Eastern 
and European conservatories for a thorough musical 
eduvation. Prospectus upou application. 


H itt’ School for Boys and Young Men. ith 
0 Ss ear. Perfect sanitation; home comforts. 
Gniversity. Write for catalugue K. 


MENLO PARK, CAL. 


Fits for any 
W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., Pria. 


SAN JOSE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SECOND and SAN PERNANDO ST., SAN JOSE 


First-class equipment. Fine Rooms. Live ex- 
perienced teachers. Ellis Gregg 
Shorthand. Our pupils get positions and keep them 


Write for Catalog. W. Boucher, Prin. 


LEADING BUSINESS COLLEGE OF THE WEST 
Over 24 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Estab. 41 years. Open entire year, day and night. 
Write for circulars (free). 


“IT am giad 

ow Your Brains 

a work * * * 

which goes far but not toofar. As interesting as it is 

correct ia its assumptions.”—Stanley Waterloo, in 

speaking of that side of this all om bracing book which 
Pp 


agents active in the evolution of brain and mind, re- 
constructs phrenology upon fast scientific lines. The 


FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL 
rees DECIDUOUS AND 
EVERGREEN. 


We have the largest stock and 
assortment on the 


PACIFIC COAST 


Complete stock of everything for 
commercial orchards or home 
beautifying. Send for 1904-1905 
catalogue. 


NILES, 


California Nursery Co. “cac. 


HOTEL 
DEL | 
MONTE 


By the Sea, near old Monterey, a pala- 
tial home in park-like grounds. Every 


opportunity forrestand sport. Finest 
golf links in the world. Surfand pool 
bathing, glass-bottom boats, oiled 
roads. Just the place to spend weeks 
and months in idling luxury. New 


management. Send for illustrated 


pamphlet to 
GEO. P. SNELL, Mgr. 


DEL MONTE 


one with a new message to 
“OCranio-Muscular Origins of Brain and Mind” by 
Philip H. Erbes. Lllustrated. $1.30 postpaid. Prome- 
thean Publisher, 622. N Rockwell St., Chicago. 
f 
t 
| 
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In turning over a new leaf for the coming New Year, 
among the good resolutions that you will form, don’t 
‘ - neglect to include the important item of improving 
your personal appearance. 


Resolve to be a better dressed man, and carefully 
investigate how to accomplish it at a reasonable cost. 


Permit us to suggest that you make a beginning by 
wearing clothes that are made for you. 


~The well dressed man may change tailors, but he will 
- Never change the habit of wearing clothes that are 
made for him. 


Our business is to make, as well as we know how, one 
suit at a time for the man who is to wear that suit. 


There is but one such house — better investigate. 
Ed. V. Price & Company, Merchant Tailers, Chicago. 


Copyright 1904 By Ed. V. Price & Co, 
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AMY HAMLIN 


See College Dramatics 
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IN THE LIME LIGHT— MISS LILIAN LAWRENCE, 
Quayle” in “The Christian” 


who has scored a Triumph as “Glory 


& an 
» 


See College Dramatics 


KATHARINE GILMAN 
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LA BELLE “SAHARET”’ (in a bunch of California cherries.) A danseuse Parisienne who has 
the reputation of being the most “‘chic’”’ of all the professional women of Europe and who has 
danced into the hearts of the crowned heads of Europe. 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES 


IN REAL LIFE 


A REPORTERS 
DAILY 


of Russian Hill.” 

This laconic statement 
scrawled in chalk on the blackboard 
at the Coroner’s office greeted my 
eye as I entered the room on my 
morning detail. The morning, wet 
with an overnight mist and heavy 


man found at the base 


with a dense, chilly fog, coupled. 


with the fact that Russian Hill was 
a desolate, dreary spot, a jagged 
pile of rocks, half of which had paid 
tribute to the advance of civiliza- 
tion, seemed to forespeak a mystery 
dark and dreadful. 

Still, to reporters accustomed to 
the Morgue, and its daily retinue of 
shadowed mysteries, the intelligence 
excited by a passing curiosity. I 
examined the death register, exam- 
ined one or two unknown dead bod- 
ies which had found their way to a 
slab during the night, and stepped 
across the way to the police depart- 
ment. 


There I was told that a detective 
had been detailed on the case, but 
as yet no report had been made from 
him as to the conditions at the 
scene of death. After notifying my 
office of the circumstance, I decided 
to abide my time and await devel- 
opments. 

With the clanging of the tower 
clock in the Hall of Justice at nine, 
there was a patter of horse hoofs 
on the cobblestones below, and I 
stepped down through the §alley- 
way to the Morgue entrance. The 
usual crowd of morbid curiosity- 
mongers had assembled and stood 
gaping at the black wagon of death 
as the deputies, Charles Mehan and 
Brown lifted the willow casket. The 
doors were closed and a few scribes, 
detectives and one or two police- 
men stood about the casket. The 
lid was raised, and we beheld a man 
whose right arm was folded over in 
such a manner as to hide his face. 

I 


| 
| 
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The remains were evidently those 
of a foreigner. This I judged from 


the peculiar cut of his garments, 


and his light blue eyes and general 
contour of his face. The features 
were clouted with blood and grime, 
the clothing of cheap material was 
comparatively new, and was torn 
in many places. The pockets of 
the trousers were turned inside out, 
the lapel torn, leaving two of the 
buttons hanging by a thread. The 
shoes heavy, of the brogan type, 
were black, lace-crusted with a dark 
yellow mud, which was still. damp 
—and the hat, a black Fedora, was 
crushed and torn. 

The palms of the hands were cal- 
loused, and both tightly clenched, 
and a gaping wound in the neck di- 
rectly under the chin, extending 
from left to right, indicated the man- 
ner of death, or at least the cause 
of death. 

It was decided not to search the 
body until the Chief of Detectives 
inspected the remains; he was sent 
for, and in the interim speculation 
as to the cause of death, his nation- 
ality and occupation were freely in- 
dulged in. The general opinion 
seemed to favor the theory that the 
man met death while intoxicated, 
and had rolled from the top of the 
hill to the street below. This was 
upset by Mehan, who said: 

“There were marks on the rocks 
at the top of the cliff, as if there had 
been a struggle. I plainly saw fin- 
ger marks traced in blood on a pro- 
jecting rock.” 

Captain Martin arrived at this 
juncture, and in a few minutes 
stated that the man was evidently 
drunk, and had fallen from the hill, 
and his explanation was accepted 
by most of those present. Still, the 
scoffers at the theory of foul play 
were puzzled by the fact that the 
pockets were turned inside out, and 
that the clothing bore the traces 
of a struggle. 

The wound in the neck appeared 
too clean cut to have been caused 
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by a sharp rock, and the fact just 
stated that the clothing bore indica- 
tions of a struggle made me hesi- 
tate to accept the accident theory. 
A letter was found in his coat 
pocket which bore the address, 
‘Leon Soeder, 927 Jackson street.” 
The natural conclusion was that 
this was the dead man’s name. lI 
called Mehan to one side. 

‘“‘Were there any rocks where the 
body was found?” 

“No; | think not.” 

Putting together the facts nar- 
rated, aided with that indefinable 
sense of intuition, I concluded that 
I should notify my paper, which I 
did, stating that it was a murder 
pure and simple. 

My city editor replied: 

“I understand that it was an ac- 
cident; police say so. Write about 
800 words and be brief.” 

“IT will send up a note on this at 
once.” 

This I did, explaining that I need- 
ed assistance, and would stake my 
position on my judgment. In a 
few minutes my assistant arrived, 
and I despatched,him to the address 
given on the envélope. In the mean- 
time Autopsy Surgeon Bacigalupi 
entered the Morgue and made a 
quick examination, discovering fur- 
ther that there were two sharp cuts 
on the back of the dead man’s head. 
The hum of voices of those gathered 
about the corpse, detectives, news- 
paper men, and deputies, murmured 
but one explanation—that of acci- 
dent. Twenty minutes elapsed, and 
my assistant did not arrive, so, 
watching for an opportunity, I[ 
slipped away from the Morgue and 
speeded to the address, 927 Jackson 
street. On the way, I revolved 
these facts in my mind: 

1—Pockets turned inside out— 
motive, robbery. 

2—Clothing torn, showing strug- 
gle. 

3—Sharp cut in throat, caused by 
knife—murder. 

And upon these points I began to 
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theorize. In a few minutes [ 
reached the house and knocked. The 
landlord answered the bell. 

“Does Leon Soeder live here?” 

“Yes.” 

“When was he here last?” 

“About two hours ago.” 

I was stunned, but added: “Who 
else rooms here?” 

“Soeder’s brother-in-law, a man 
by the name of Blaise.” 

“I would like to see him.” | 

“Blaise is not in; he went out for 
a walk last night, and did not re- 
turn, and his brother-in-law is out 
looking for him now.” 

I told Nieblas, the landlord, what 
had happened, and asked to be 
shown the room occupied by the 
men. He ushered me in, and went 
to find his wife, who was visiting a 
friend next door. I made a quick 
survey of the room and its contents. 
It was located in the front of the 
house, and had two windows set 
low above the ground and faced the 
street. To one side in the rear there 
was a folding bed turned up; by its 
side two baskets were strapped. A 
pipe, a small lamp, a sealed letter, 
and an English-German text book 
were lying on a small marble top 
table, which set between the two 
windows. In the five minutes in 
which I was alone in the room, I 
peeped behind every picture on the 
wall, glanced through the text book, 
looked at the brand of tobacco lying 
in a package near the pipe, noted 
that the pipe was but half-full, and 
that one burnt match was thrown 
at the foot of the table. On the fly- 
leaf of the note book was written in 
poor characters: “Joseph Blaise.” 

My mission had been fruitful so 
far, inasmuch as I had established 
the following points: 

1—That the dead man was a Ger- 
man; that he had been over in this 
country but a short time; that nei- 
ther he or his relative had his smoke 
interrupted; that neither had been 
in the room after dark the night be- 
fore. 


2. The German text book, the half- 
filled pipe and the lamp which con- 
tained a wick that had not been 
lighted, and the unused bed were 
my source of information along 
these lines. 

A few minutes later a detective 
and another local reporter enter- 
ed the room; the former asked a 
few perfunctory questions, made no 
examination of the room, asked 
about the brother-in-law and made 
his departure, leaving instructions 
to have the latter call at the police 
department upon his return. I dash- 
ed off my story, and in an hour the 
newsboys were crying -‘All about 
the murder.” 

It was safe to reason that the 
man was a German studying our 
language, and safe again to believe 
therefore that he had not been long 
in this country. Then it followed 
easily that a foreigner who does not 
speak our tongue would hardly con- 
sort with any but his own national- 
ity. What could be more natural, 
then, than to presume that the mur- 
derer or murderers were foreigne-s 
of his own race. The fact that he 
was killed in a desolate spot indi- 
cated that the deed was done by 
one who was familiar with’ the 
place. 

So far reason seems logical, but 
here comes the mystery. If it were 
a murder, there must have been 
some kind of a struggle, but close 
inspection of the spot failed to re- 
veal any footprints or broken 
ground. On the other hand, there 
were no rocks found at the base of 
the hill that could have caused such 
a wound. The torn clothing indi- 
cated a struggle, and absence .f 
valuables confirmed the robbery 
theory. The death wound, how- 
ever, was such that in the event of 
a struggle the blood .would have 
been spattered for many feet on the 
ground, and the fact that there 


were two sharp wounds in the back 
of the head opened another avenue 
of thought. 


Why could it not have 
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been that the victim was suddenly 
seized from behind, thrown to the 
ground, the death blow struck, and 
the body stay in one position. This 
was the theory suggested by the 
facts that the hat was not cut and 
would have been had it been worn 
at the time the wounds in the head 
were inflicted, and furthermore by 
the fact that the blood seeped down 
in a small pool directly beneath 
where Blaise was found. 

That afternoon Soeder called at 
the Coroner’s office, and made a 
frank statement before about 
twenty people. He mentioned that 
he and Bldise had just returned 
from Europe, that they were seek- 
ing work, ‘that on the way over both 
had their lives insured, that the 
night before Blaise left him about 
five o'clock, stating that he was go- 
ing to take a little walk, that he 
waited until dark for him to return, 
so that they could go to dinner to- 
gether; that when he did not re- 
turn he (Soeder) started out to look 
for him, and spent the night thus 
making enquiries; that he feared 
Blaise was robbed and murdered, 
as he had about $90 on his person. 

At half-past one I was again in 
the Morgue alone,"Standing in the 
presence of death, of murder, hor- 
rible and startling. Twenty min- 
utes were spent in going over the 
clothes of the body of'the decedent, 
and a careful examination of the 
wound. Dr, Bacigalupi, the autopsy 
surgeon, entered soon after. I as- 
sisted at the autopsy, and when the 
stomach was removed we came a 
step nearer in the mystery. From 
the contents of the stomach the sur- 
geon ascertained that death had 
come within two hours after din- 
ner, and further that he had eaten 
dinner at a Mexican or Spanish res- 
taurant. The undigested kernels of 
food plainly told of this, for there 
were particles of red pepper, tripe 
Spanish, chili sauce and enchiladas. 
But as there are several hundred 
such places in this city, the fact for 


a time did not represent much of a 
clew. It occurred to me a minute 
after, however, that [| had noted a 
peculiar reddish mud on the shoes 
of the dead man, and in the same 
thought I recalled that there was no 
mud on the way to the scene of the 
crime, going in a straight direction 
up Jackson street to Taylor and over 
to Russian Hill. I made a note of 
this, and watched the progress of 
the autopsy. Nothing further was 
developed, however, and I left for 
the office above. I remained. there 
but a minute, and started out for 
the scene of the murder. I walked 
up Jackson, over Taylor, and down 
to. Lombard street without seeing 
any mud. A block further down, in 
the crossing I found the mud severai 
inches deep. I walked through it on 
purpose for later comparison, and 
turning the corner I noticed a Mexi- 
can restaurant in which I stopped. 
Making enquiries, and detailing a 
description of Blaise, | soon found 
that he, in company with another 
man, had eaten dinner there the 
night before and had left the restau- 
rant about 6:45. 

It was soon after that we received 
word that a woman had heard a 
scream about nine o'clock in the vi- 
cinity near Russian Hill. This set 
the time of death almost to the min- 
ute. The night though raw with 
fog, had not allowed the body to be- 
come cold on account of the shel- 
tered cove where it was found the 
next morning by a passer-by on his 
way to work. 

At half past two, Detective Abe © 
Anthony entered the Coroner’s of- 
fice, accompanied by Leon Soeder, 
the brother-in-law, who was sob- 
bing piteously and begged to see 
his brother-in-law. He told a 
straightforward story, narrated that 
his brother-in-law and himself had 
returned from the old country a few 
weeks before; that Blaise was a ba- 
ker by trade, that they were seeking 
employment, and that they both had 
their lives insured, naming the com- 
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pany; that the night before he and 
his brother-in-law had taken a short 
walk after eating dinner at a Mexi- 
can restaurant on Broadway street, 
that he had gone home and Blaise 
for a little stroll; that as the latter 
did not return he became anxious 
and left his room at midnight to look 
for him; he told of the places he had 
gone in search, and the conversation 
ended with his walking out of the 
ofice. Two men who were pres- 
ent had their suspicions, but said 
nothing; the rest expressed sympa- 
thy for Soeder in his bereavement. 
At four o’clock that afternoon I was 
sent for by one of the detectives, 
and we had a long talk; he wanted 
me to explain certain features of 
my story that hinted strongly at 
Soeder’s guilt. I read from this 
note book the facts narrated, and 
went home. At nine o'clock that 
night Leon Soeder was arrested and 
charged with the murder of Joseph 
Blaise. 

(Soeder is sentenced to hang for 
the crime.) 

ASSIGNMENT NO. 2. 
“March 15. 

“At five o'clock this morning, the 
well-dressed body of an unknown 
man was found dead on Corbett 
Road, near Ingleside. Property con- 
sisted of an empty bottle which had 
contained carbolic acid, a tin cup, a 
flask of whiskey, a gold close face 
watch and three keys on a ring with 
a brass check marked with the let- 
ter ‘W.’ Above report made by 
Coroner’s Deputy. 

When I went into the Morgue I 
found the dead man still lying 
dressed on the slab. His clothing 
was damp, of fine texture; his shoes 
neatly laced, underclothing clean. 
He was a man about thirty years of 
age, five feet eight inches tall, had 
a small, sandy mustache, brown gold 
hair recently trimmed, regular fea- 
tures and a front tooth *%crowned 
with gold. Nothing on the clothing 
would throw a light on the identity. 
The laundry marks had been cut 
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out, the maker’s name of the gar-- 
ments were missing and even the 
shoes inside were mutilated so as 
to baftle identification. I1 looked 
over the missing reports on file, but 
none tallied with the dead man. 
Next 1 took up the property. The 
first thing to attract my eye were 
the keys, and the brass check “W” 
might stand for Winchester Hotel, 
and as the larger key appeared to 
be to some room, I| ‘phoned over 
there, described the key, and re- 
ceived word that it was not their's. 
The flask of whiskey bore the name 
of a firm on 5th and Mission streets. 
One of the bartenders recalled hav- 
ing sold it to the man I described, 
but could not place him. Next I 
tried the tin cup. There was a num- 
ber, perhaps a trade sign on its bot- 
tom which looked like an M|5. I 
enquired from the stores at and 
about 5th and Mission streets, but 
none had sold the cup. 

Figuring that the most probable 
route taken by the decedent to his 
place of death would be out Mission 
street to the end and over that to 
Ingleside, | took a car at 5th street 
and noted the different general mer- 
chandise stores en route. After 
looking over the ground well at In- 
gleside, I returned to the Morgue, 
and ‘phoned to twenty-seven places 
of business, described the chalk 
marked cup to each, and found at 
the end of an hour and fifty minutes 
that I had learned nothing. Late in 
the afternoon, one of the detectives 
returned who had been working on 
the case, and reported failure in his 
endeavor to identify the remains. 
From him I secured the watch and 
empty bottle. 

The bottle was about three inches 
high, one and a half wide and bore 
the remains of a scratched label. 
Upon the iatter only -two_ things 
were discernible. The skull and 
cross bones such as is used on all 
packages containing poison, and 
three letters. | append an ‘exact de- 
scription of the latter. 
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I took my magnifying glass and 
endeavored to make out the name 
which, with the exception noted, 
was entirely erased. From the direc- 
tory under the heading of druggists 
I secured the names of seventy-five 
firms. I could make out enough of 
the label to make me believe that the 
drug was purchased in this city, but 
beyond that there was no clue. Of 
the names thus secured I tried to 
fit one in the space that was 
scratched. Twenty-five would fit, 
so to these I ’phoned, giving a de- 
scription of the dead man and the 
bottle, but nothing resulted. Then 
turning to the directory again Il 
took the names of the different man- 
ufactures of druggists’ sundries, and 
from these the names of those who 
made labels were selected. I then 
routed them in order that I could 
call with as little waste of time as 
possible, and took the bottle and the 
watch home with me for further in- 
vestigation. 

“March 16th. 

Spent three hours this morning in 
calling upon label makers scattered 
in every part of the city. With 
just ten more to see, I dropped in 
at Wempe Brothers, on Mission St. 
They identified the label as_ one 
coming from their house. -I ex- 
plained what my mission was and se- 
cured permission to run_ through 
their recent shipments to locate the 
buyer of that label. Four druggists 
within the past ten months had or- 
dered from this same lot, and to 
these four I started. The first place 
I called was on’ Howard street near 
14th. The clerk there immediately 
recognized the bottle and the label. 
And then with a hint or two from 
me recalled the man who had pur- 
chased it. He turned to his regis- 
ter of sales and finally decided that 
“Thomas Brown, 547 Grove street”’ 
was the man to whom the bottle was 
sold. 

At this address I was told that no 
such party ever lived there. I satis- 


fied myself as to the truth of this 


statement, and returned to the 
Morgue with but only one clew to 
work upon, that of the watch. 

Taking my glass | examined the 
rim of the watch carefully twice 
and failed to discover any marking 
such as are made by jewelers or 
pawn brokers. A sudden ray of 
light struck the rim, and I was sur- 
prised to find a number faintly 
scratched in the rim. It was four 
letters and read “8767.” I decided 
to try the jewelers first, and turning 
again to the directory, selected all 
the names there, and then securing 
the telephone numbers began on 
what seemed to be an endless task. 
The day was spent, and I had fully 
fifty-five more to ’phone asking each 
if his series of numbers ran that 
high. Some had letters as marks, 
some numbers, and some characters, 
but none approached the number 
that I desired. These numbers are 
put in a watch for the purpose of 
the jewelers or pawnbrokers keep- 
ing a record of all time-pieces that 
pass through their hands. 

I interviewed the detective who 
was on the case; he told me it was 
hopeless. Explained that I found 
the drugstore where the acid was 
sold, and he started out on the clew, 
reporting back the next noon with 
the information that he could not 
trace the matter further than that. 

The first jeweler that I ’phoned to 
in the morning was James Wilson 
on Mission street near Fifth. It was 
his number, and without stating my 
business I hurried over to his store. 
He looked over the books and soon 
located the name of the decedent; 
at least there was no name, but an 
address. To the address given I 
proceeded, only to find that he had 
moved from there about a month 
previous. I was just leaving when 
the landlady who merely knew him 


as John , recalled that he went 
to a hotel on Mason sstreet, but 
could not recall the number, but 


thought it was in the 200 block. Af- 
ter two hours up one side and down 
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the other, I finally located the hotel 
in the six hundred block, and found 
a valise that had been left by a man 
tallying with his description. The 
clerk did not know the man’s name 
as none had been given, and as he 
paid his room rent in advance none 
was asked. 

A small valise was the only prop- 
erty that had been left, and securing 
the proper authority from the off- 
cials, | took the grip to the Morgue 
where I made an examination. The 
contents consisted of a _ pair of 
shoes almost new, three pairs of 
socks, five neckties, a pipe, one blue 
shirt, a soft hat, two clean handker- 
chiefs and a small photograph of 
three men. 

On one of the handkerchiefs was 
the laundry mark X with the initials 
J. W. S., and on the photograph 
was written in red ink the follow- 
ing: “To our best of friends and 
comrades from yours, Fred W. Jen- 
nings.” The blue shirt, soft hat, and 
shoes made me believe that the dead 
man had been at one time in the 
army, and as the shirt looked old, I 
presumed that he might have been 
recently released. On the bottom 
of the photo was the name of a 
photographer in Philadelphia, to 
whom I inscribed the following. 

“Dear Sir: I enclose photo taken 
by you some time ago, with the re- 
quest that you look over your books 
and find the address of one Fred W. 
Jennings, who may be in your city. 
Wire me such address at once at my 
expense. I have news that will in- 
terest Mr. Jennings.” 

In due time the address was re- 
ceived, and the letter I sent to Jen- 
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nings brought back the following 
answer, which is appended: 
Philadelphia. 

“Dear Sir: Your letter received 
to-day, and | hasten to answer. 
From the description sent to me I 
can positively identify the man who 
committed suicide in your city as 
John Walter Sommers, a _ retired 
sergeant of Co. H, 33d Infantry, 
U. S. A. He left here on January 
3d, for San Francisco, in quest of 
employment. I was a comrade of 
his through the Spanish war and 
knew him well. So far as I know he 
has no relatives living, but if you 
will direct me how to go about it, 
I will see some of our old comrades 
and raise enough money to. give 
Jack a decent burial. I thank you 
for letting me know about his death 
and hope that it was no trouble for 
you to write. 

Yours sincerely, 


F. W. JENNINGS.” 


The next day the following article 
appeared in the paper: 


Unknown Man Was Spanish War 
Veteran. 


John W. Sommers, who was found 
a few days ago near Ingleside dead 
from the effects of carbolic acid 
taken with suicidal intent, was a 
soldier during the late Spanish war. 
It is believed that ill-health impelled 
him to his rash deed. At the time 
of death all traces of his identity 
had been destroyed, and it was not 
until to-day that his name _ was 
learned. Eastern friends have been 
communicated with and they will 
attend to the burial.” 


THE RAVENS AND THE POTLATCH 
An Alaska Christmas in the Early Days 


BY HAL 


WO events in particular made 
the Christmas a_ strenuous 
one in the Auk village at the 

mouth of Gold Creek. The village 
stood there long before gold was 
discovered in the sand and gravel. 
Its population was considerably in- 
creased by scores of quartz miners 
and prospectors, who, attracted by 
the placer finds, had come in boats, 
singly, and in flocks, from their 
camps along the lovely estuaries of 
the sea, which intersect the islands 
and divide them from the mainland 
of Southwestern Alaska. On _ the 
lowlands, the snow often melts as 
soon as it falls, and year in and year 
out the grass is green. Wild flowers 
bloom and wild berries grow luxu- 
riantly. The islands, in frames of 
blue water, are white and green in 
winter with snow and cedar and fir, 
and green and white in summer with 
the same foliage and great moun- 
tains and castles and towns, and col- 
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umns and ramparts and pinnacles of 
bare white rock, through all of which 
runs streaks and seams, ledges, veins 
and pockets of quartz. 

The bronzed adventurers built 
cabins, stored them with “grub” 
brought from Port Wrangel 140 
miles south, and from Sitka, 180 
miles to the westward, and settled 
lazily down for the winter. Some 
of the more industrious chopped 
wood, shoveled away the snow, 
thawed out the gravel of the creek’s 
bed or banks, and panned for colors 
and pay streaks. Colors of gold can 
be found in nearly every river or 
creek emptying into the sea in 
Southeastern Alaska, but Gold 
Creek is the only stream west of the 
divide in which the precious metal 
has been discovered in paying quan- 
tities. ‘This is an apparent paradox 
for which practical miners, assay- 
ists and geologists are unable to ac- 
count satisfactorily, as the forma- 
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tion and the rock is about the same 
on all the creeks. 

Among the whites who came that 
winter to the village of the Auks 
was one Joseph Juneau, a leading 
spirit and a French-Canadian. He 
built a cabin about a quarter of a 
mile down the beach, and from that 
solitary shack the present city of 
Juneau was named and builded up. 
“Joe” Juneau’s grave may yet be 
seen high up on the hill, surrounded 
by a weather stained picket fence 
and overgrown with blackberry 
vines. “Joe” Juneau took a peck or 
two of nuggets out of Gold Creek, 
but being a French-Canadian of 
frontier characteristics, he left lit- 
ttle behind him, for wherever there 
iis gold there also are blandishments. 
The Hon. Mr. Juneau used to say: 
“Gold is where you find it.” 

The strenuous Christmas on Gold 
Creek began with the wedding of 
Girard Pelletier on Christmas eve. 
“Joe” Juneav was best man at the 
festivities, for of ceremony there 
was none worthy of the name. Mr. 
Pelletier took to wife Bird-in-the- 
Hand, a fat-cheeked young squaw, 
the belle of the village. He won her 
through the all-powerful influence 
of $100 worth of variegated blan- 
kets and odds and ends presented 
in due form to her parents, accord- 
ing to the Indian custom. The bride 
receives none of these, and must ac- 
cept whatever little thing her hus- 
band chooses to give her. 

The blankets being examined and 
accepted, Prospector Pelletier took 
Bird-in-the-Hand by the hand and 
led her, with down-cast eyes but 
smiling, to his hut. 

Then “the boys” were invited in, 
and there was “something doing” 
in the liquid line. Later on, bucks 
and squaws came, and there was 
further distribution of fluid and 
music and dancing until the s7m> 
“late hour” that obtains in modern 
society. From that time until the 
first pale streaks of the coming 
Christmas day shot over the Eastern 


divide, the cabin was quiet and dark. 
Then something happened. 

The Alaska winter log cabin has 
a roof of cedar shakes. It is water- 
tight, thin and resonant. It will re- 
spond to a thump like a drum. 

“The boys” passed the remainder 
of the night in other cabins, amus- 
ing themselves, and as_ Girard, or 
Jerry as he was more commonly 
called, was a square man, a good 
fellow and a lucky miner, after due 
deliberation, the boys decided to 
honor him and finish off his nuptials 
with a “charivari.” 

A charivari following an Alaska 
wedding of this kind would be as 
much of an innovation in the States 
as a whale in Arizona. There are 
no tin cans and sticks, no strident 
horns or horse-fiddles, no hollow 
boxes and clubs in it. The active 
agent in an Alaska discord of this 
sort is the Alaska raven and a ham 
bone. He is not the kind of a raven 
that taps on a chamber door, nuptial 
or otherwise, and quoths “never- 
more.” He is tireless, and belongs 
to the tribe of the “Neverquits.” To 
the Indian he is a sacred bird, and 
is never killed by them. In many 
clans he is the family god. The na- 
tives say he lives to be a century old. 
He is big, black and glossy. Some 
are as large as young turkeys. 
Though slow in flight, they are pow- 
erful in beak, neck and wing. Many 
are in such prime condition and so 
deeply black that they show flashes 
of burnished purple and copper in 
the sunshine. They feed along the 
beaches of the sea and shores of the 
creeks in flocks and colonies num- 
bering thousands. 

The Alaska raven is a wise old 
bird. He does his own thinking 
and he is never fooled for long or 
more than once. If shot at with a 
rifle at long range he will dodge the 
bullet. A shot gun will kill him if 
he doesn’t see the shooter first. 

Ham for mankind and ham bones 
for ravens were delicacies in the days 
of Gold Creek, which, long ago, gave 
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up its $5,000,000 in yellow metal, 
with the tailings still there. All the 
ham, flour, beans, bacon, sugar, cof- 
fee, and all provisions, whether deli- 
cacies or staples, were shipped up 
from San Francisco, two thousand 
miles. 

On this particular Christmas, 
everybody, native or miner, who 
had ham, lowered it from the rafters 
and carved it deep. Early in the 
Christmas festivities the situation, 
accordingly, became one of a mini- 
mum of ham and a maximum of ham 
bones, with a little meat and gristle 
remaining on each bone. 

“Joe” Juneau furnished the idea 
for the occasion, ‘“Pungle-up Pete” 
gathered up an armful of ham bones 
from behind the cabins, and “Wet 
Moccasins” Williams, the village 
trader, produced the string neces- 
sary for the celebration. 

Being soft of foot, “Wet Mocca- 
sins” climbed upon the roof of the 
bridal chamber, while “Joe” and 
“Pungle-up” tied one end of a string 
to each ham bone. The other ends 
of the strings were passed up to 
“Wet Moccasins,’ who, with the 
bones swinging from his shoulder, 
climbed up the roof, and made the 
ends fast at the ridge to a particu- 
larly strueng shake and distributed 
the bones over the surface. The 
“the boys” fled and waited for what 
was sure to follow. 

They did not have to wait long 
for the denouement. As soon as it 
got light enough to see things dis- 
tinctly, the ravens were heard in the 
rocks and trees talking about break- 
fast. One big, old bird with about 
three score and ten years of age and 
experience to his credit, alert and 
quick of eye, spied the ham bones 
on the roof as he winged his way to 
the beach. He swooped down, 
grabbed and made off with a bone. 
Other ravens followed suit. When 
the birds flew the length of the 


string the bones were jerked from 
their mouths and fell heavily on the 
roof. 


It was then that the fun and the 
“charivari’ began. At times the 
bones fell regularly, and in order 
with a loud whack, Next they struck 
the roof three or four at a time, and 
next they descended with the crack, 
crack, crack of Hotchkiss rapid-fire 
guns, with only the fraction of a 
second between them. As fast as 
the bones fell to the roof, they were 
picked up again by other eager ra- 
vens, and the clatter on the roof be- 
came a fusillade. 

While the racket on the outside 
was loud enough to rouse nearly the 
whole village, the din must have 
resembled “thunder and repeat” to 
the couple inside cooing in the first 
elysiums of a Christmas honey- 
moon. Pretty soon, Jerry stepped 
out of the cabin door, looked up, 
saw the circling, angry, struggling 
birds, and dropping bones. 

“Well, boys,” he said, with a grin. 
“I guess it’s on me again. Come in 
and have some more.” 

Just about the time the bung- 
starter got busy again, “Old Methu- 
selah,” the ancient raven leader, 
thought out a solution of the puz- 
zle. He severed a string with the 
powerful forceps of his bill and flew 
away with a ham bone breakfast, 
and all the other lucky ravens who 
had ham bones, cawed and did like- 
wise. 

* * * * 

Many of the natives acquired Rus- 
sian names from the Slavs who 
first explored some of the Aleutian 
Islands and portions of Alaska near- 
ly 200 years ago. These names have 
stuck to them through generations. 
This circumstance partly gave the 
name of Georgevich Ravenhof to 
the big chief of the Auk village. The 
other part originated in the fact 
that his was the raven family from 
which tribal tradition says he was 
descended. 

Chief Ravenhof resided in the 
most imposing mansion on _ Gold 
Creek Flat. An immense wooden 
raven, with outstretched wings, was 
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nailed over the front door. It is 
not uncommon for chiefs and other 
rich men of Alaska tribes to occupy 
two-story houses 50 by 20 and 60 
by 40 feet in dimensions. The in- 
terior of these large houses is fre- 
quently subdivided into not more 
than three rooms, and the ground 
floor is usually one large room, only 
with a huge stove, or fireplace, in 
the center. A raised platform, usu- 
ally about waist-high, runs around 
the four walls. On this platform the 
family sleeps and stores its portable 
property. The platform is covered 
with native mats made of different 
colored or painted grasses and 
barks, and there is always a display 
of vari-colored blankets for both 
use and ornamentation, blankets be- 
ing among the most valued of na- 
tive possessions. Polygamy is still 
secretly practiced among them, 
though forbidden by law. The 
Alaska Indian now dresses a la 
mode, like his pale face brother. He 
may be seen on the streets of Ju- 
neau, Skagway or Sitka in a laun- 
dered shirt, a high collar, frock, cut- 
away or sack suit of hand-me- 
downs, and his wife or sweetheart 
is likely to be over-dressed in silks 
or a_ tailor-made. Some of the 
chiefs, the old men in particular, 
wear silk hats when in town. An 
Alaska chief is never properly 
dressed unless crowned by a silk 
hat, usually four or five seasons out 
of date. 

After long deliberation, Chief Ra- 
venhof decided to give a grand pot- 
latch in his own two-story tepee on 
Christmas night. He caused it to 
be known that it would be the great- 
est potlach that ever happened. He 
prepared for it months ahead. The 
miners in the village that winter 
estimated that it cost him not less 
than $500. If there is any surprise 
in the reader at these figures, it 
should be understood that many 
Alaska natives are well-to-do, par- 
ticularly the chiefs and medicine 
men. They make their money in 
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furs, by chopping wood for stamp 
mills, by contract, by exacting trib- 
ute from weaker tribes, by fishing 
and packing. During the Klondike 
rush many of the more able-bodied 
Indians made from $5 to $20 per 
day packing goods over the trails. 

There was method and sagacity 
in this extravagance of Chief Ra- 
venhof. One of the raven family 
had killed a buck of the bear family 
while on a hunting expedition. “Life 
for a life” is an unwritten and immu- 
table law among Alaska _ natives. 
Rafenhof feared that . himself, or 
some other male member of his nu- 
merous family of ravens, was mark- 
ed for slaughter. 

The traditional object of the pot- 
lach is to increase official position or 
personal importance and _ esteem. 
Impoverishment and self-denial are 
two great factors. The more that is 
given away and the greater the im- 
poverishment, the greater the pres- 
tige and honor. The givers of pot- 
latches have been known to part 
with all their earthly possessions, 
even to their houses and clothing. 
If the hero of a potlatch desires to 
show his utter contempt for wealth 
he rips or cuts to pieces or other- 
wise destroys the -value of the 
things he gives away, but as a rule 
the presents are made intact. Ra- 
venhof desired to placate the bears 
as well as to rise higher in the es- 
timation of the tribe. 

Piled high on the platform on 
Christmas night, at the farther end 
of the big room, were the gifts. 

Chief Ravenhof sat in their midst, 
his body bent forward, and his face 
hidden in his hands. A _ smoky 
kerosene lamp, with a reflector be- 
hind it, dimly lit up the interior. A 
guard stood at the front door. The 
room was crowded with squaws 
squatting on the floor, and bucks 
standing along the wall platforms. 
On one side, however, three rows 
of Indian maidens stood motionless, 
with black scarfs over their heads 
and faces partly concealed. Near 
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the center of the crowd an old man 
slowly thumped a tom-tom. bBe- 
side him crouched two others; one 
with a hoarse instrument made of 
sinews, and the other with three 
bones between the fingers of each 
hand. Except for the beating of the 
tom-tom, intense, impressive silence 
prevailed. 

An ominous growl was heard out- 
side the door—and the potlatch wus 
on. 
Ravenhof raised his head slightly 
and peeped through his fingers. All 
eyes were turned toward the door. 

“Ha!” suddenly exclaimed the 
guard, flinging the door wide open. 

A moment of suspense, and then 
from the outer darkness of the night 
jumped an awful thing, with horns. 
All the Indians in their excitement 
grunted a “Ho!” or “Ha!” 

The apparition paused upright on 
the threshold and growled horribly. 
It was snowy white and resembled 
a bear. 

The rows of maidens began to 
chant, swing their bodies back and 
forth to a shuffling of their feet off 
the floor in perfect time. 

Growling more and more fiercely, 
the horrid thing dropped on all- 
fours and came on, leaping down the 
aisle in front of the singing, sway- 
ing girls. The tom-tom beat faster, 
the hoarse instrument squeaked and 
the bones rattled. Between leaps, 
the apparition shook itself violently, 
and flying fur, feathers and cotton 
settled on the dancing girls, the 
bucks and the recumbent squaws. 

“He-yah, hi-yah, he-yah, hi-yah, 
ho-ho-ho!” more loudly chanted the 
maidens, shuffling their feet in 
quicker time. 

The bear leaped up and down, ca- 
vorted and contorted more violent- 
ly, while the feathers, fur and cot- 
ton flew. 

“Ha!” 
again. 

A second apparition appeared in 
the doorway, framed in a foreground 
of light and a background of dark- 


shouted the guardian 


ness. It was a mountain cat, spot- 
ted and yellow. It’s jaws glared 
red and its eyes flashed fire. 

“Ho-yah, how-yah, he-ya-ho!”’ 
screamed the maidens, changing the 
swing of their bodies to right and 
left and covering their faces with 
their hands. The squaws on the 
floor exclaimed, “Oo-oo-oo0!” The 
cougar ran down the aisle and join- 
ed the bear in its contortions. 

A third apparition came out of the 
night and went down the aisle with 
splendid bounds. It was a deer with 
antlers sharp and high. ‘Then fol- 
lowed, in rapid succession, a yellow 
fox, a moose with broad and lofty 
horns, a gigantic black eagle, other 
frightful shapes never seen before 
on earth, and last, a wriggling seal 
and otter, all uttering simultaneous- 
ly the cries peculiar to their kind. 
All danced and wriggled together, 
the tom-tom boomed, the bones 
clanked more rapidly, the hoarse in- 
strument shrieked in horror, and 
the maidens danced and_ chanted 
hysterically. Young bucks became 
restless, pounded themselves on the 
chest, and shouted. Excitement ran 
high. It was pandemonium. 

Suddenly silence descended as 
quickly as the crack of a gun. It 
was so deep and instantaneous as to 
cause a momentary thrill of fear. 
Chief Ravenhof had straightened 
up and raised his hand. 

Apparitions and dancers sank in 
exhaustion to the floor. The former 
partly and proudly threw aside their 
disguises so that the chief and peo- 
ple could identify them. 

About a dozen boys and girls 
ranged themselves before the chief 
as gift-bearers. Ravenhof called 
aloud a name, and a present was 
carried to the individual mentioned. 
sefore speaking a name, the chief 
scrutinized the crowd and was care- 
ful in selecting the presents. The 
list of presents included blankets 
of many colors, shawls, jewelry, 
hats, hoods, brilliant scarfs, silver 
watches, clocks, dress-skirts, waists, 
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neck-ties, muslins, cloths of many 
colors, under-ciothes, coats, trow- 
sers, vests, whole suits of clothes, 
pictures, guns, revolvers, knives, 
ammunition, fishing tackle and nets, 
furs of bear and yellow fox, and two 
otter skins, shoes, rubber boots, 
highly ornamented canoe paddles, 
made by himself, sweetmeats for 
the children, a score or more of 
beads and crucifixes for those who 
had been taught by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, and many 
other articles for use or personal 
adornment. Not a man, woman or 
child was overlooked. Each re- 
ceived his gift with no other sign 
than silence. They showed neither 
pleasure nor disappointment. 
When the last gift had been dis- 
tributed, the people left the room 
without speaking a word to the 
chief. He was left alone in the big 
room, now bare, for it was yet to 
be decided whether the  potlatch 
was a success or not. In this the 
squaws have little voice. If the 
majority were dissatisfied with their 
gifts, the potlatch would be voted 
a failure. In that event the chief 
would sink lower, instead of rising 
higher, in the estimation of the peo- 
ple. It might also be considered 
a matter of life and death to him 
in view of the feeling of revenge 
nursed by the bears. For more 
than an hour the fate and the future 
of Ravenhof hung in the balance. 
The old chief sat down by the fire 
and gazed stolidly into it. No one 
better understood the crisis than he. 
He turned out the lamps and sat in 
the shadows for what seemed to him 
a very long time. When red man 
or white man sits in suspense, Time 
flies on leaden wings. | 
Meanwhile, most of the bucks 
had gone in canoes across the Nar- 
rows of Gastineaux Channel for a 
pow-wow on the farther shore over 
the potlatch. There were a few dis- 
satisfied and greedily ambitious 


ones among them. These included, 
in particular, the chief second in 


rank, who coveted old Ravenhof’s 
big house, with his youngest daugh- 
ter thrown in as a douceur. But 
when Ravenhof’s love for his people 
and his valor in war and chase had 
been eloquently recounted to him, 
he gave in and voted with the large 
majority. 

Ravenhof was walking the floor 
from wall to wall. At the last turn 
when near the door he_ stopped 
quickly. He took from his breast 
a crucifix, which hung from his 
neck by a string, and_ kissed _ its 
feet. Then he raised his face up- 
ward and quit the house. Like all 
Indians, he was superstitious, and 
now he feared “bad medicine.” He 
turned into the trail behind the vil- 
lage and went up, like one seeking 
a shrine for an omen, to the dead- 
house of his favorite wife on the 
hill. 

Dead houses are common to all 
long-established Indian villages. 
They are but little larger than an 
upright piano box, and usually have 
several or an entire front of glass 
windows, and a door. The dead are 
placed there in the most expensive 
coffins that can be afforded, and all 
the deceased’s earthly belongings 
that can be got inside are deposited 
in the house. They are sacred and 
secure from spoilation, except from 
tourists hunting curios. 

Ravenhof took out a key and let 
himself into the last earthly resting 
place of Lenonah, the bride of his 
youth. He threw himself prostrate 
on the fancifully painted box in- 
closing her casket, and for a long 
time remained motionless in com- 
munion with her. Then in his na- 
tive tongue and low tones full of 
emotion, he said: 

“Lenonah, Lenonah, and the Bos- 
ton man’s God, I, Ravenhof, chief 
of the Auks, have piven a potlatch 
this Christmas night. I am _ near- 
ing the winter of life, Lenonah. I[- 
hear bad medicine in the air. Oh, 
send me a star of hope like that 


which came to the old men of Beth- 
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lehem, when the earth was young. 
And thine, Lenonah in the white 
man’s heaven, shall be the glory for- 
ever, and Jesus, too.” 

At that moment he heard glad 
hurrahs across the Narrows. Ra- 
venhof sprang to his feet, kissed 
the casket, and ran from the shrine. 
The cheers were the harbingers of 
success for his potlatch, and _ he 
knew it well. They found him 
standing alone in the firelight with 
a glad smile on his stern old face. 
He took his place at their head and 


led them to the three. days’ feast 
he had provided. 

When Ravenhof heard, at the 
feast, of the “bad medicine,” that 
Brave Bear alone held out, he called 
it “good medicine.” He took his 
youngest daughter by the hand, 
beckoned to Brave Bear. When 
they arrived at the House of the 
Raven, he placed her hand in his, 
closed the door upon them, and 
turned to go. But Brave Bear ran 
rapidly after Ravenhof and _ took 
him in. 
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THE ROT, MIO OF THE VACATION 


BY AUSTIN 


R. Russell Sage managed to 

add to the already overpower- 

ing popularity which he en- 
joys by an attack this year upon the 
fast-developing institution of sum- 
mer vacation. He had never had 
any, declared the strenuous old man, 
and therefore, with all the fanatical 
self-assurance of the total abstainer 
of every sort, he declared them to 
be unnecessary. But the growing 
disinclination on the part of a popu- 
lation which is for the most part a 
wage-earning population, to spend 
existence in the making of profits 
for single individuals, however dis- 
tinguished, manifested itself in the 
tone of the Press. This, forthwith, 
bristled with arguments in favor of 
the holiday, and indulged itself in 
paeans in celebration of rustic de- 
lights, which, it may be noted, the 
editor on his part was careful to 
eschew. 

Apart, however, from the gener- 
ally accepted belief that a certain 
amount of vacation is now neces- 
sary to the man who lives a seden- 
tary life, whose physical energies 
are for the most part directed to 
the keeping of books and the taking 
of orders, there is more than a modi- 
cum of truth in the statement of the 
old capitalist {hat cessation from 
work of every sort, the dissipation 
which is tn the minds of most peo- 
ple associated with the word “va- 
cation,” is in many cases actually 
detrimental, and not infrequently 
a more or less extended period is 
required in order to restore the gen- 
ial holiday maker to the same con- 
dition of body and mind with which 
he started forth on his quest for re- 
cuperation after a year of strenu- 
ous toil. As a matter of fact, very 
few men of any mental discipline can 
afford to 1elax their minds to the ex- 
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tent which an ordinary vacation im- 
plies. Just as a week’s absention 
from exercise will place the athlete 
in a position below the point to 
which he has trained himself, when 
he ceased his exercises, so the mind 
of the carefully trained student will 
become relaxed and even enervated 
by even a temporary abstention from 
mental discipline. Gladstone, whose 
powers of work were prodigious, and 
who indulged in the most continu- 
ous and wnerous mental labors of 
any public man of recent years, 
could not afford to take what is 
generally termed a_ vacation, but 
even during his holidays spent three 
hours a day faithfully in such stren- 
uous mental discipline as would suf- 
fice the vast majority of us for a 
full day’s work. It is a question 
whether this constant and unceas- 
ing drill did not contribute more 
than any other factor to the preser- 
vation of the remarkable’ mental 
agility and intellectual versatility 
for which he was famous. The old 
Roman statesmen and soldiers 
whose authority was so dependent 
upon the impression which they 
made on the populace were persist- 
ent in their exercises and trained 
unceasingly. There is, indeed, every 
little doubt that a. vacation maly 
easily become a source of actual 
weakness, and that in many cases it 
does so become. 

If this effect is produced upon ma- 
ture men with settled habits, whose 
minds are with difficulty divorced 
from their ordinary routine, it is 
clear that the disturbance must be 
much greater in the case of the 
young, who, when separated from 
their regular tasks, have but little 
with which to occupy their minds, 
and whose very physical vigor, dis- 
sociated from discipline is likely to 
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be a source of weakness and to lead 
them into mischief. Indeed, the ex- 
perience of those who have spent 
their lives in teaching tends to the 
conclusion that short holidays, at 
all everits, have a very disturbing ef- 
fect upon intellectual accomplish- 
ment, and that it takes considerable 
time and much effort to restore the 
mass of the pupils to the standard 
of mental effort and discipline pre- 
vailing before the holidays. This 
is more noticeable as the effect of a 
short, rather than of a long vaca- 
tion because boys possessed of any 
individuality and energy have, in the 
course of a long vacation, generally 
discovered for themselves some form 
of work with which by its regularity 
and consequent discipline has pre- 
vented any relapse on their part. 
Thus a vacation may be a great aid 
or a complete detriment to progress 
—it all depends on how it is spent. 

We are familiar with the old 
rhyme of the Latin Grammar which 
informs us that “vacare” means “to 
have leisure,” and that is the sense 
in which its derivative is very liber- 
ally rendered by teacher, parent and 
pupil. But leisure is precisely the 
very thing the danger of which the 
elders are themselves well aware. 
The teacher avoids the mischief by 
attending summer school, indulging 
in travel, and in a hundred other 
ways, not the least useful being the 
prosecution of some hobby, the en- 
joyment of which is curtailed by the 
regular work of the school term. The 
parent, who grudgingly takes a 
week or two off, fishes or hunts or 
finds some hobby with whose aid he 
staves off ennui, and keeps his body 
and mind alert and vigorous. But 
no provision is made in most cases 
for the boy, particularly among the 
well-to-do classes. Yet idleness is 
impartial in its results, and ill-spent 
vacations have probably been more 
productive of misery than any other 
factor of school life. 

Our modern industrial life, with 
the development of the city, is re- 


sponsible for adding greatly to the 
difficulties of the vacation question. 
To the farmer's son the coming of 
the holiday genera.ly meant merely 
a change of toil. He exchanged the 
instruction of books and teacher for 
infinitely more valuable instruction 
in actual affairs, for contact with 
nature and his fellows in toil, and 
above all for the learning which 
can come alone from actual manual 
work. To the son of the landed pro- 
prietor of lofty social position the 
change was no less beneficial, for in 
the holidays unconventional associa- 
tion with those of his own age and 
sex was exchanged for social inter- 
course with older men and women. 
In the vacation were learned those 
lessons of refinement which are a 
necessary part of the equipment of 
all civilized beings. But the life of 
the city is more dangerous, and va- 
cation spent in the city is fraught 
with much greater temptation and 
risk of evil than has hitherto been 
the case. For these reasons, there- 
fore, the question of provision for 
the sane and profitable spending of 
vacations has become much more 
important than hitherto. 

In this matter, as in not a few 
others, the well-to-do will probably 
profit by the experiences of the 
poorer classes. The evil of a lazy 
holiday becomes so apparent in a 
large city that it is impossible to 
ignore the results. These appear 
in the startlingly unpleasant guise 
of increased numbers of juvenile of- 
fenders, and conspicuous additons 
to such offenses against the law as 
may be properly ascribed to the love 
of mischief and _ inventiveness 
wrongly applied. Such a condition 
should have been foreseen in the 
very nature of things, but who ever 
foresees anything? We _ have to 
learn by experience.even when: we 
might by the exercise of ordinary 
sagacity avoid the pain. Thus, hun- 
dreds of young boys in every city 
have been sent to prison and prac- 
tically destroyed because their el- 
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ders have not been wise enough to 
see that to turn a number of ener- 
getic and vigorous children into the 
streets of our cities, which we, with 
all the wisdom of our peculiar civill- 
zation, have first made traps of vice 
and homes of crime, is to put them 
on the high road to those institutions 
in which we hide the results of our 
social infamy, the reformatory and 
the house of detention. Even now 
the lesson is not by any means thor- 
oughly learned, and society is so 
slow to recognize that the most val- 
uable asets of humanity are human 
beings, that a great faction of the 
nation, or what, twenty years from 
now will be the nation, is spending 
its vacation under conditions which 
might conceivably suit a Hotten- 
tot, if a Hottentot were in reality 
a disgustingly degraded creature, 
but which are absolutely unfitted for 
the greatest, and, as we are fervently 
taught to believe, the most progres- 
sive people in the world. But the 
attention of the community having 
at last been directed to the fact that 
the prevalence of idleness and lack 
of discipline during vacation are 
bad for the poor, this will in all prob- 
ability be in the course of time ap- 
parcut to those who have in their 
care the future of the comparatively 
well-to-do, and they will see that it is 
by no means healthy for them either. 

We all know what it is to have a 
boy home for the holidays. For the 
first i:w days, if he is at all toler- 
able, he is a positive delight. The 
family re-union, the renewal of ac- 
quaintance with his friends, the lit- 
tle festivities which have been plan- 
ned in his honor, combined with the 
gvod resolutions which he has 
brought back from school with him, 
all unite to make everything very 
comfortable. But as soon as this 
frst period is blithely over, there 
comes re-action. He seeks amuse- 
ment, and will find it just where his 
nature leads him to look for it, and 
as the boy-nature, unless we!l-con- 
trolled by discipline and occupation, 


is content with anything which fur- 
nishes excitement, some naughti- 
ness and a little risk, he ventured in- 
to strange and uncanny places the 
nature of which he does not divulge 
to his parents. But the traces of 
his voyagings remain upon him, 
and those responsible for his wcel- 
fare, amid their gloomy ponderings 
over his subsequent lack of success, 
never take into account the probabil- 
ity that the influence which under- 
mined him, and made an extravagant 
and worthless nincompoop out of a 
promising and energetic lad were at 
work under their very nose, in his 
home, at a time when, according to 
the notion and fond belief of his dear 
mamma, the coarse tendencies of 
school life were being counteracted 
by home influence. More boys go 
wrong at home during vacation than 
in all the schools and colleges com- 
bined. 

To meet the needs of the poorer 
city boy the vacation school has 
sprung up. Newark was the first 
city in this country to adopt it as 
part of the regular public school sys- 
tem in 1883 ,since which time al- 
most every city in the country with 
a population of a hundred thousand 
or more has made some experiment 
in the same direction, and there is 
very little doubt that very shortly it 
will be considered a necessary part 
of every satisfactory system of edu- 
cation. Moreover, it will be gener- 
ally admitted by those at all ac- 
quainted with the facts, that the 
small town and the large village are 
really more dangerous places than 
the large city. In every city of any 
size there are always opportunites 
for the reasonable spending of va- 
cation time profitably. But the 
country town is a stagnant place, 
where ennui rules, and where the 
boy may look in vain for any natural 
outlet for his energies or any means 
of spending what is euphemistically 
termed a holiday, but which may, in 
fact, be nothing but a period of 
drowsy inaction. It remains, there- 
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fore, to extend the scope of such in- 
stitutions, and this is being done 
more or less successfully. On the 
other hand, the proper extension of 
the system: requires a considerable 
increase in local expenditure upon 
educational facilities, and our peo- 
ple have not yet arrived at the con- 
clusion that the future of their own 
children is a profitable form of in- 
vestment. 

Above all things, the vacation 
school must be practical. There is 
no opportunity at this time to point 
out that our views on education are 
for the most part entirely one-sided 
and that neglect to cultivate some of 
the most necessary social faculties 
is not only a grave drawback to the 
boy, but an actual source of weak- 
ness to the community. In vacation 
at least the tastes of the boy should 
be constited. Now, the vast ma- 
jority of boys like to make some- 
thing, or at least to do something, 
which can be actually seen and which 
will serve as an objective proof of 
his dexterity and perseverance. The 
desire of creation which lies at the 
foundation of all the crude and 
clumsy efforts put forward by him 
in the construction of a boat, in ama- 
teur carpentry, in the application of 
electric devices, should be sedu- 
lously, if: unostentatiously  culti- 
vated, for in it lies the germ not only 
of the progress of the individual boy 
but of the happiness and stability 
of society. The provision which so- 
cial necessity has required on behalf 
of the children of the poorer dis- 
tricts should be carefully studied by 
all those who have in their care the 
destiny of the young, for, from the 
experiments of these skilled instruc- 
tors will spring scores of sugges- 
tions all tending to the better devel- 
opment of the boy and the satisfac- 
tory solution of the education ques- 
tion. 

A hobby is one of the most neces- 
sary of all possessions. It is an out- 
let for a man’s energies directed ac- 
cording to his own personal prefer- 
ences, and upon it is lavished all the 
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diligence and devotion which we are 
accustomed to shower on the things 
which we love. Without a hobby a 
life is incomplete, because the vast 
majority are compelled to follow oc- 
cupations which they would never of 
their own volition have chosen, but 
into which the imperious demands of 
economic necessity have driven 
them.. Unless we are able to devote 
at least a portion of our energies 
to work which we merely love and 
which brings us but little in the way 
of pecuniary gain (if it brings none 
at all it is so much the dearer to 
us), we are but half alive. This 
value of the hobby has been much 
obscured in this country owing to 
the preaching alike of moralists and 
of actual economic facts. Concentra- 
tion of all energies on one object and 
specialization have been insisted up- 
on so rigorously, and reward for suc- 
cessful specialization have been so 
great that complete devotion to a 
single end has become a fixed rule 
of life. It may be noted, however, 
that economically sound as such doc- 
trine may perhaps be, though it 
must be confessed that doubts are 
now arising with regard even to this, 
it is absolutely destructive of’ all 
true culture, and as a result of its 
preaching we are now waking up to 
the fact that successful as we are up- 
on the field of material endeavor, we 
are so devoid of culture as a people 
that nations whom we have grown 
into the habit of considering our in- 
feriors are, in this respect, above and 
beyond us. The vacation gives the 
boy an opportunity to discover his 
hobby, and he should be encouraged 
to discover and to pursue it. More- 
over, the teaching and assistance of 
masters in the subject which he has 
taken up, as an amateur, should be 
furnished him. The work of educa- 
tion will thus proceed, even during 
his leisure, to the accompaniment of 
that happiness and joy in creation, 
which takes all the sting out of toil. 

Vacation then does not imply ces- 
sation from industry, for such ces- 
sation is dangerous and immoral, 
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it rather signifies choice of industry, 
the opportunity to indulge one’s self 
for the time being, in that which one 
prefers to do. When the stress of 
life brings its obligations and the ne- 
cessity incumbent upon all respon- 
sible persons of wresting a living 
from the world by the most effective 
and convenient means, this is possi- 


ble only to a few. It should, how- 
ever, be possible to youth, and the 
vacation makes it so. 

Should this view of the vacation 
be comprehended and intelligently 
applied, that time which is too often 
a period of ennui and actual risk may 
be made productive of present bene- 
fits and pleasant memories. 


A Happy New Year 
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THE COMPLETE MELODY 


BY ETHEL 


66 H! How beautiful! How. 
beautiful!” sighed Elverda, 
as she leaned far out of the 

open window to drink in the beauties 
of Lake Washington. The setting 
sun was dealing lavishly in brilliant 
colors, and proud old Mt. Rainier 
blushed a rosy red as it viewed with 
aloofness the sun’s extravagance. 

“I know I can finish it here!” 

“Finish what, my dear?” queried 
a gentle voice behind her. 

“Only one of my melodies, Nanta 
dear,’ Elverda replied, rising to 
greet the white-haired, sweet-faced 
lady who had spoken. “One that 
has long refused to be completed, I 
can get just so far with it, and then 
—well, it baffles me. It is in my 
mind, but the moment I attempt to 
put it into tangible sound it is gone. 
For nearly three years now that il- 
lusive theme has played ‘will-o’-the- 
wisp’ with me. It haunts me in my 
dreams, and yet I cannot complete 
it. But I feel now that somehow I 
am going to get it. 

“But, Nanta! Here I have been 
boring you with my silly fancies, and 
not saying one word of appreciation 
about this beautiful room you have 
given me. And such a glorious view! 
But sit down, dear, and tell me 
about your other guests. You know 
you said you expected a house full. 
I want to know all about each one. 
Are any of them musical? Really 
musical, you know—not the _ kind 
that sing coon songs and play rag- 
time, and all that kind of trash, and 
enjoy it.” 

“My dear interrupted 
Madame Trenton, “if you will give 
me but half a chance I will try to 
answer a few of your questions.” 

“T’ll be good,” meekly interrupted 
Elverda. 
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“Well,” said Madame, “they have 
not all arrived yet; but there is Vir- 
gie Burns, of the old New York 
Burns family, you know. Her 
mother was a Merton. Lovely fam- 
ily, but poor. Virgie s 

“Skip her,” interposed Elverda. 
“Cousin Sadie told me all about her. 
Next!” 

“Then there is her cousin, Mer- 
ton Treadwell, a fine young man. He 
is musical, so I suppose that is rec- 
ommendation enough for him.” And 
she looked slyly at her niece. 

“Well,” said Elverda, slowly, as if 
considering the subject deeply, 
“there are other things to be con- 
sidered—in a man. Is he good look- 
ing, and is he tall?” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied Madame, 
“he is everything that a young man 
should be. He is over six feet, and 
perfectly proportioned. Handsome 
as a picture. Has fine principles, 
and lives up tothem. Plays the vio- 
lin divinely, and composes many of 
the things he plays. Any further 
information on that subject?” 

“Gracious! Such perfection with 
musical talent thrown in! He must 
be a seven-days’ wonder,” exclaimed 
Elverda, mockingly. 

A knock at the door interrupted 
them. 

“A lady to see Madame,” said the 
maid. 

“You had better dress for dinner, 
dear. I will tell you about the other 
guests, later,” said Madame as she 
left the rcom. 

As soon as the door closed upon 
her, Elverda’s light mood disappear- 
ed. “A musician,’ she said. softly 
to herself, “and tall, and handsome, 
and lovely... My Dream Hero to a 
certainty, if—his eyes are a deep, 
dark blue. Nanta didn’t say whether 
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he were dark or light. But he must 
be blonde to suit all his other at- 
tributes. But what a silly girl I 
am, she said, as she went to her 
dressing table. “No girl ever yet 
found her ideal man, and why should 
I expect to?” 

She looked at herself critically in 
the mirror, as she slowly pulled the 
hair-pins out of her hair, and let it 
fall over her shoulders in rippling 
masses of dark, glowing auburn. The 
face which confronted her was not 
pretty in the generally accepted 
term. But there was an indescrib- 
able charm about it that made one 
turn and look again to see if the 
large, sparkling eyes were gray, or 
brown, or black. Her mouth, a trifle 
large, perhaps, was _ beautifully 
curved over even white teeth, and 
showed red against the clear, pale 
skin. And her nose, although not of 
perfect Grecian type, could stand the 
test of a profile view. But her eyes, 
like a magnet, drew one’s wandering 
gaze back in a vain attempt to dis- 
cover their color behind the long, 
dark lashes. And gazing there, one 
realized the beautiful soul that look- 
ed out through them. 

After hastily completing her pre- 
parations for dinner, Elverda step- 
ped out onto the wide veranda, and 
leaned against a vine-clad pillar, 
letting her mind wander in sweet 
day-dreams. Suddenly, through the 
still air there sounded a soft, clear 
tone, like the sighing of the wind 
through the trees. As ft died away, 
another tone of deeper intensity fol- 
lowed, and then a perfect burst of 
glorious music swirled around her. 

Elverda looked about her in as- 
tonishment, and it was some seconds 
before she realized that it was a vio- 
lin, a violin in the hands of a master. 

She stood entranced, her musical 
soul reveling in the rich melody that 
poured forth, when the sharp clang 
of the dinrer bell, wielded by the 
unmusical but well-trained butler, 
broke the spell. 

Elverda gasped as if she had sud- 


denly received a douse of cold water. 
The music stopped abruptly with a 
discordant splutter, as if the blow 
had suddenly dropped on to. the 
strings from the hand which was 
still poised above the violin. 

“It must: be he!” murmured EI- 
verda to herself, as she ran down the 
long hall to the dining-room. “No 
one but my Dream Hero could possi- 
bly play such music.” 

* * * 

“Whither so fast, my pretty 
maid?” sang a pleasant voice, as her 
Uncle Trenton reached out a detain- 
ing arm across the hall-way. “Do 
you think the bogie-man is after 

ou?” 

“Oh, Uncle Arthur!” gasped El- 
verda, struggling to release herself, 
“who was playing the violin a mo- 
ment ago? Did you ever hear any- 
thing so beautiful?” 

“Why, yes, it was pretty fine,” 
answered he, marching her rapidly 
toward the dining-room. “Must 
have been Merton. He’s always saw- 
ing away at his fiddle.” 

“Sawing, indeed!” exclaimed EIl- 
verda in great disgust. “Don’t you 
know good music when you hear it! 
Why, I never heard a violin handled 
like that before.” 

“Well, my dear child, you prob- 
ably never heard Blind Tom. Now, 
there was a man who could make the 
fiddle talk, yes actually talk. Now, 
that was music worth listening to. 
You got music and conversation all 
thrown in a bunch, and all for one 
price, too.”’ 

“Blind Tom!” interrupted El- 
verda. “Why, he didn’t play the 
violin—he played the Bate 
sudden gleam of mischief that es- 
caped from her uncle’s eyes gave El- 
verda the clue. “He played the bag- 
pipes, don’t you remember?” she 
continued. “You must have gotten 
him mixed up with Mark Twain; he 
was the one who played the violin 
so well.” 

Mr. Trenton shot a glance at his 
niece’s face, which reflected nothing 
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but the most child-like innocence. 

“You'll do,” he laughed. “You're 

equal to me.” 
* * * 

“Where is Merton?” suddenly ex- 
claimed Mr. Trenton, as he unfold- 
ed his napkin. 

“Why, did I not tell you?” ans- 
wered his wife. “He received a tele- 
gram from his sister just before din- 
ner, saying that she would arrive 
on the Umatilla this evening. So he 
has to go and meet her. There he 
goes now,” she exclaimed. 

“Bring Ethel right out here, Mer- 
ton,” she called to him. “We will 
have some supper for you both.” 

“All right,” he answered, pausing 


‘a second in the open doorway, “but 


please, Mrs. Trenton, don’t go to any 
trouble for us, will you? Good-bye, 
good people. I must run. 

At the sound of his voice, Elverda, 
who sat with her back to the door- 
way, turned slightly in her chair and 
looked straight into a pair of deep, 
dark blue eyes. Her heart bounded 


into her throat. ~Her eyelids flut- . 


tered, and then closed for the frac- 
tion of a second. When she opened 
them again, Merton was gone. 

The remainder of the dinner she 
was very qu‘éet, hardly realizing what 
she was eating, for a persistent but 
confused vision of a tall young god, 
with a dazzling smile, golden hair 
and deep, dark blue eyes, kept her 
brain in a whirl. 

As the ladies left the dining-room 
Elverda laid a detaining hand on her 
aunt’s arm. 

“Just a moment, Nanta,” she whis- 
pered. “I want to ask you not to 
mention to any one that I am a mu- 
sician. I must have a few days’ 
complete rest from the piano,” she 
explained in answer to Madame’s 
unspoken question. “And if any one 
knows that I can play—you know 
how it is!” 

“But, mv dear,” said Madame, “I 
was hoping that you would play for 
us to-night with Merton. I know 
you would enjoy playing with him.” 


“Not for a few days, Nanta, 
please. I must rest. After that, 
I will play anything you want.” 

“Alright, dear girl, just as you 
Say.” 

So Elverda felt safe in her sudden 


. resolve to disclaim any knowledge 


of music beyond her intense enjoy- 
ment in hearing others play or sing. 

As for Merton Treadwell, his bood 
pounded through his veins with a 
strange, sweet thrill, as he walked 
rapidly down the broad avenue to 
the car. 

“Where have I seen her face be- 
fore?” he queried to himself. “Such 
eyes! Are they black or brown or 
grey, | wonder. They seemed tu be 
all three in the short time I looked 
into them.” 

And all the way down to the boat 
he saw nothing but a pale, beautiful 
face, with a glory of dark, bronze 
hair like a halo around it, and eyes, 
first grey, then brown, then biack, 
which seemed to look through him 
to his very soul. 

When he returned with his sister 
he looked in vain for one face among 
the merry crowd of young folks on 
the wide veranda. A feeling of keen 
disappointment swept over him. 

“Where is cousin Elverda?” said 
Sadie, suddenly. 

“I saw her going into the library 
with your mother, just a moment 
ago,” answered Richard Fulton, 
looking up from the clover chain he 
was making for Virgie Burns. 

“So her rame is Elverda,” thought 
Merton to himself. And he turned 
and walked rapidly toward the li- 
brary, pulling a small package from 
his pocket as he did so. 

“Pardon me for intruding,” he 
said, entering within the radius of 
the softly-shaded lamp, “but the 
captain of the Umatilla requested 
me to place this package in Madame 
Trenton’s hands.” 

“Oh, thank you, Merton,” ex- 
claimed Madame. “I want you to 
meet my niece, Miss Elverda Tren- 
ton—Mr. Merton Treadwell.” 


| 
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Merton took the shapely white 
hand which was extended to him in 
a firm grasp, saying as he did so, 
“This is a pleasure that I have hoped 
for. You see,” releasing her hand, 
and pointing to the mantle, “I have 
known you through that picture for 
the last three days.” 

Elverda’s gaze rested on a photo- 
graph of herself in a tableau cos- 
tume representing the Angel of 
Peace “I am afraid, then,” she said, 
laughing, “that your opinion of me 
will have to be altered considerably, 
for I assure you that I am not the 
angel that I look in that.” 

“Believe me, Miss Treriton,” he 
answered, sincerely, “when, | say 
the picture does not do you justice.” 

A jesting answer was on her lips, 
when a glance from his eyes disarm- 
ed her. A quick blush dyed her 
cheeks, and she raised her hand, 
which still tingled from his grasp, to 
her throat, grasping a little carved 
ivory cross which rested there. With 
Elverda this gesture always accom- 
panied a sudden rush of emotion, and 
Merton remembered it when he 
knew her better. 

“Just see what my dear brother 
sent to me from San Francisco,” ex- 
claimed Madame Trenton. She held 
up to their view a beautiful brooch, 
set with diamonds and opals. “But 
I must show it to Arthur and Sadie.” 
And she left the room hastily. 

“Won’t you sit down, Mr. Tread- 
well?” said Elverda. 

“T want to thank you,” she said, 
quite simply, when they were seated, 
“for your music this afternoon. It 
was a revelation to me in the art of 
violin playing.” 

It was Merton’s turn to flush. “I 
am glad that it gave you pleasure, 
but I was simply trying a new theme 
that I have just completed in the 
rough. When it is properly worked 
out it may be presentable. I did not 
know that any one was near enough 
to hear it.” 

“Do not change it! Not one note! 
It is perfect as it is.” And _ she 


leaned forward in her earnestness, 
her eyes black with excitement, en- 
tirely forgetting her resolve not to 
talk music to any one.‘ 

“First the long sigh of the wind 
through the trees; then the rustle of 
the leaves; then the rain, gentle at 
first, then fierce and faster. The 
wind rising.to a shriek; the lull; an- 
other burst—and the storm is over! 
It was glorious! Don’t change it,” 
she pleaded. “It is wild and free, 
straight from the soul.” 

“It meant all that to you?” he ex- 
claimed, eagerly. “You could see it 
all? Ah! then I have succeeded bet- 
ter than I had dreamed. No, I will 
not change it. It has sent its mes- 
sage to one soul; that is enough!” 

“But ’ He stopped abruptly. 
His trembling lips had almost let 
her name “Elverda,” escape him. His 
mind rebelled suddenly against con- 
ventionalities Her soul had met his 
in his music, and he longed to reach 
out and take her in his arms, and 
tell her how he loved her. Yes, he 
realized it now. She was not a 
stranger to him. She had dwelt in 
his heart as the one woman in all 
the world for him! He had known 
her for ages! 

She moved suddenly, and _ his 
senses came back with + a_ sharp 
swing. He passed his hand over his 
brow, and smiled at the girl oppo- 
site him. He was in full possession 
of his faculties now. 

“Pardon me,” te said, “but you are 
a musician yourself, are you not? 
Do you play the violin?” 

Elverda realized with a start the 
dangerous turn the conversation 
had taken if she were to keep her re- 
solve, so she ignored the first ques- 
tion. “No, I am sorry to say I do 
rot. I wish I could play the violin,” 
she said, wistfully. 

“Let me teach you,” he said, eag- 
erly. “I should love to do so. For 
you have the true love of music.” 

“Maybe, sometime I shall let you,” 
she answered. “But I hope you will 
have more success with me than a 
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friend who undertook to _ teach 
me the art of flute-playing.” She 
laughed. “I managed to get two 
tones out of it. Sometimes they 
came separately, and sometimes they 
came together. When that happened 
there was not an uncovered ear in 
the room. So my friend gave it up 
as hopeless.” 

In this way Elverda led the con- 
versation around to safer topics, and 
when Madame Trenton came into 
the library an hour later, she found 
her niece and Merton engaged in a 
lively discussion of psychological 
experiments. 

The next few days passed by in 
rapid succession, each day filled to 
the brim with some new form of en- 
tertainment. A picnic one day, a 
trip to Tacoma the next. A garden 
party at the Trenton home, with a 
dance in the evening. And so on for 
a week. Somehow, Merton always 
succeeded in becoming  Elverda’s 
companion. They had several pleas- 
ant musical evenings when Merton 
played and Virgie Burns and Jack 
Van Dorn sang, Sadie playing the 
accompaniments. But Elverda had 
not offered to touch the piano. 

The incomplete melody had been 
haunting her all day, and she felt 
that she must get to the piano and 
work it out, for fragments of the il- 
lusive ending had become formu- 
lated in her mind. 

Her whole soul hungered for an 
hour or two alone with her old friend 
the piano. So when she heard Mad- 
ame Trenton planning a moonlight 
sail on the lake that evening, she 
made up her mind not to be included 
in it. 

When the time came to go, Elver- 
da pleaded some letters that must be 
written, as an excuse for remaining 
behind, alone. She watched the 
merry crowd go down the moonlit 
path to the lake. At the last turn, 


Merton, with Madame on his arm, 
turned and waved his hand to the 
lonély figure on the veranda. 

She entered the long, dim music 


room, lighted only by the bright 
moon-beams, and gliding quickly to 
the piano, let her fingers rest loving- 
ly on the keys. She was soon lost 
in reverie, her fingers wandeting 
through bits of improvisation. Sud- 
denly she drew a long breath, 
straightened up, and her hands fell 
with a firm touch on the first chord 
of her composition. Slowly came 
the minor strains, growing more and 
more intense with each measure, 
like the yearning cry of a soul for its 
mate. Then the climax chord! Her 
hands faltered, and fell into her lap. 
She had reached the division point, 
and could go no further. 

Suddenly, before the last chord 
had ceased its vibrations, the rext 
tone of the melody sounded clear 
and sweet, followed by others in 
quick succession. It was the answer 
to the yearning. It completed the 
melody, note for note, as she had 
vainly tried todo. Elverda sat spell- 
bound until the last note died away. 
Where did it come from? Was it 
music of the other world? She 
stood up, her brain reeling. A wave 
of terror swept over her, and she 
stretched out her arms. “Merton!” 
she called wildly. 

The next moment she felt herself 
lifted in a pair of strong arms, while 
a voice whispered in her-ear, “I am 
here, my darling, my own love! Do 
not be frightened, dear. It is I, Mer- 
ton.” 

“Merton,” she demanded, “was it 
you who completed my melody for 


me? How did you know it, how 
could you! I have never been able 
to do it.” 


“The same way that you knew the 
first part, sweetheart. You have 
completed my melody for me. I 
have never been able to do it. I 
never could get the -first part. I 
knew it must be there, but I could 
not work it out. Don’t you see, dear 
love,” he said, releasing her, “we 
each had a half, and together we 
Fave completed the melody.” 

“But I thought you had gone with 
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the others. Why did you come 
back?” exclaimed Elverda, wonder- 
ingly. 

“IT could not bear to think of you 
here all alone. My love drew me 
back to you. I felt that I must come.” 

“Elverda,” he said, holding out his 
arms, “will you make life a ‘complete 
melody’ for me?” 


Ske hesitated a second, then placed 
her hands in his with perfect trust. 
He drew her to him, and his lips met 
hers in the first, long sweet kiss. Her 
arms stole around his neck, and a 
sudden tremor of delight seized him. 

“Whom God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder,” he said, 
reverently, as he drew her closer. 


LOVE'S INVITATION 


BY HERMAN E. KITTREDGE 


Come dwell with me, fair Phillis: 
"Tis vain to speak. 
The sweetest words are sighs, 
Far sweeter melting eyes, 
And sweeter still the damask of thy cheek. 


Come dwell with me, fair Phillis: 
We want not food. 
Our souls together, dear, 
Could drown a fiercer fear 
Than ever had its birth in hunger’s mood. 


Come dwell with me, fair Phillis: 
; We want not drink. 
Is Aphrodite’s sea 
Not drink for thee and me? 
What lips could thirst while touching heaven’s brink? 


Come dwell with me ,fair Phillis: 
We want not sleep. 
For sleep would only tire 
Such strangers to desire, 
Or change their laughing dreams to dreams that weep 
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FROM A PENCIL SKETCH 


BY ELOISE J. 
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The Close of Day 


By Sarah Palmer Byrnes 
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From out the purple twilight shaded east, 
Enveloped in the misty folds of night, 

Arose the hunters’ moon serenely bright; 
While in the west, a glorious after glow, 
Illuminated high the heavens and below, 
Retouched with crimson flame the evening 


sKy. 


His daily mission ended, at the close, 

What splendid memory has the sunken sun 

To leave the darkened earth when day is 
done! 

Would any action light our darkened sky 

With after glow of loving memory, 

If you or I should die? 


STUDENT LIFE AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


BY FOLKSTOM WALLACE 


HE charm and character of 

student life at Stanford Uni- 

versity arises from many 
things, but first and chiefly from the 
“Quad.” ‘The university gathers its 
buildings on a campus apart, a mile 
irom anywhere else, not cheek by 
jowl with the life of a great city, 
nor in the outskirts of an academic 
village: Stanford, with its living 
halls and lecture rooms, its labora- 
tories, libraries and museum, its 
club houses and fraternity homes, 
is a community of, by and for it- 
self, and the unification of its col- 
lege spirit, fostered by this with- 
drawal, is further increased by the 
happy arrangement of its quarters. 
The dignity of separate  depart- 
mental buildings at Stanford has 
been sacrificed to one overmaster- 
ing idea, the concentration of the 
quadrangles. There is a “history 
building” and a “zoology building” 
and a “civil engineering building,” 
and so on, but each and all of them 
are under one roof, placed in an 
inner and an outer square and joined 
together by long, open, arch-sup- 
ported corridors. Through these ar- 
cades, as through the veins and ar- 
teries of a living being, flows the 
life of Stanford. The students pass- 
ing from lecture to recitation or 
from the library to their clubs and 
halls, go through these familiar 
ways. On election days, when stu- 
dent body and class officers are 
chosen; on rally days when yell 
leaders and glee club and band and 
rooters and student body go pell- 
mell into the Assembly Hall, on the 
prom nights when everybody is 
called to cease grinding and join 
the students out in the Quad, on 
the last night of the college year 
when in its niches and courts the 
different social organizations have 
their lighted booths and “at homes,” 


the college of the quadrangle surges 
through the arcades, and so it hap- 
pens that, despite Lagunita, where 
the boating. men practice and the 
“queeners’ go rowing, the oval 
where the football, baseball and 
track men meet and the struggles 
with U. C. are held, Encina fall, 
the Rows, and Roble, where the stu- 
dents are at home, the spot that 
lingers longest in the Stanford 
man’s memory, is the Quad, the 
place of work and play, of college 
strife and college re-union. 

Another thing which adds to the 
charm of existence at Stanford is 
the variety of its interests and life. 
Here are thirteen hundred s{udents 
gathered from every section of the 
United States and from half a 
score of foreign countries, pursu- 
ing lives for four years side by side, 
but bound into half a dozen dif- 
ferent callings and destined to be 
scattered, mainly, of course, through 
the Golden State, but largely, more 
generally perhaps than the gradu- 
ates of any other school, to the 
ends of the earth. Stanford men 
come from the Orient and. from 
Europe, from the Middle West, 
from New England, and the South, 
as well as from the Pacific States 
and territories, and her graduates 
are to be found in San Francisco 
and Hong Kong, New York, Lon- 
don and Cape Town, still remem- 
bering their Alma Mater with fond 
affection. 

But the graduate is another story. 
It is the Stanford man at Stanford 
that is our theme. He is more in- 
teresting in his hours of play than 
in his hours of work, for even if all 
work does not make Jack a dull 
boy—and the college man univer- 
sally is reputed to hedge sufficiently 
against any such catastrophe— 
this work around the world is a 
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pretty prosaic business. But it 
conditions things, nevertheless, and 
first let us see the Stanford man 
at work, for that consumes most of 
his time and effort. 

In the good old days of set courses 
aud degrees the college man’s duty 
was simple—he was to get out of 
all the work he could (so much 
clear gain), and do just what he had 
to (the price he paid for graduating 
a “college man.) Nowadays, in a 
modern school like Stanford, even 
the Freshman is met on the thresh- 
old of his four years with the free 
choice ot work, and having chosen 
mathematics or geology or litera- 
ture or some one of twenty other 
subjects for his “major,” the idea 
is impressed upon him that, as it is 
his own doing, it is now up to him 
to work willingly. He has shipped 
for a long voyage, but under no 
compulsion and his port and his 
captain are of his own choosing. 

Around his major subject as a 
center, the student groups his 
other studies, so that they will have 
some bearing toward it. Thus, if 
the student is specializing in Ameri- 
can history, one-fourth of all the 
work he does in each of his four 
years will be directly in that sub- 
ject. Enough modern and ancient 
European history will be done to 
make the single subject of history 
fully one-third of all his college 
work. The other two-thirds he can 
freely distribute among the other 
departments, taking, for example, 
law, social science, literature, one 
or more languages, perhaps two 
years of science, and filling in his 
schedule with some lecture courses 
which he fondly imagines will not 
consume much of his energy and 
hours. Some of these lecture 
courses, colloquially known as 
“snaps,” are among the best given 
in the university, but their “snap- 
piness” is a quality chameleon, il- 
lusive and evanescent. A _ regular 
student carrying full work, takes 
“fifteen hours a week,” that is, 
three daily lectures or recitations 


from Monday to Friday. Each hour 
in the lecture room is supposed 10 
presume two hours of preparation 
—-or this is the tradition among 
“freshmen profs’—and the labora- 
tory courses do require three hours 
of work a day at the desk for one 
hour of university “credit.” The 
student, therefore, is supposed to 
put in forty-five hours a week of 
intellectual exercise, or nine hours 
a day during the five working days. 
Some do. It may be doubted 
whether our common human nature 
is usually capable of nine hours per 
day of steady, clear, independent 
thinking. Of course, in the labora- 
tories there are microscopes. to 
mount and clean, test tubes and re- 
torts to wash, etc., and in the li- 
brary books to be drawn out, papers 
to be turned over, and more or less 
running to and fro to be done. 
Nevertheless, the candid under- 
graduate opinion is that nine hours 
a day is a long time to spend glued 
to the unresponsive pages of a 
book’s black and white, and they 
found a somewhat unexpected but 
welcome confirmation in their faith 
to this heresy in a remark of the 
vice-president that it was a very 
easy thing for a professor to load 
his students down with reading 
books and then load them down 
again with writing papers, never to 
be read—much easier than teaching. 

Let no one imagine that Stanford 
is a place where the way of the 
loafer is made straight or his path 
smooth. At the end of the first 
semester in December comes a day 
of judgment, and all of the incapa- 
bles and all of the indifferent ones 
are rather mercilessly pruned away, 
an average of fifty or sixty students 
being requested each year with some 
urgency, not to return the next se:ne- 
ster, all on account of their poor 
scholarship. This student mortal- 
ity at New Year’s and in May, is 
the one dark cloud on the _ wide 
horizon of the college year, and the 
Christmas season of “flunks” safely 
passed, the student breathes eas- 
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ily again until the mid-semester 
examinations in March and April, 
when “smoke-up” cards, as_ they 
are. called, again go out to warn 
lagging students that a Nemesis 
niay overtake them in May if they 
don’t watch out. 

Turning from these inquisitorial 
matters, let us see the Stanford man 
at play; “when he loafs and invites 
his soul’; in his rollicking hours of 
ease. There are a good many of 
them. Talks between classes on the 
Quad; before breakfast walks to 
the hills, to Frenchman’s Lake, to 
Lagunita, to the basaltic columns, 
or to the Searsville dam; waiting 
for the mail and the eternal femin- 
ine at the post-office, twilight strolls 
down Eucalyptus avenue (some- 
times known as_ Lover’s’ Lane); 
these are just the odd moments and 
small change of the students’ off- 
time allowance. They slip by and 
are scarcely remembered in the lazy 
sum total of their hours of idleness 
and ease. But the high days in the 
students’ calendar—when Greek 
meets Greek on San _ Francisco 
ground in the annual football strug- 
gle with U. C.; the day the “Quad” 
comes out, the year book of the Ju- 
niors, the literary, artistic, social, 
and athletic record of the college 
twelve-month ; junior day, when the 
urder-upper-classmen come to their 
own; the days of the final baseball 
game with California, the tennis 
meet, the intercollegiate track meet, 
the Carnot and ‘Varsity debates; 
and senior week—these are the 
times that thrill the students’ souls 
and are not soon forgotten. 

Quite aside from the organiza- 
tion which the faculty and_ the 
grouping by departments gives the 
University, is the student-body or- 
ganization, with its subdivisions of 
classes, and its smaller units of ac- 
tion, the permanent committees and 
periodical boards, teams, clubs, so- 
cieties, frats., etc. From the student- 
body down, these are independent 
to faculty control or supervision 
save that by a recent ruling the 


general organizations, as a class, 


must make a monthly financial re- 


port of receipts and expenditures. 
The “classes” at Stanford—Fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, senior— 
are survivals, voluntary, social af- 
fairs, cognomens for something 
without official existence. In the 
books of the recording spirit at the 
registrar's office a student is not 
known, as, for instance, a “junior,” 
but as having, say, 67 or 73 “hours 
toward = graduation.” He has 
passed that many units toward that 
minimum goal of 120 “credits,” 
which—the work of his own de- 
partment satisfactorily rounded out 
—entitles him to “be set apart with 
the pure in heart” who bear the 
mystical A. B., graduates by decree 
of the University. The “class” a 
man belongs to are the fellows who 
erter college “freshmen” with him. 
Together they have their initiatory 
trials, and together they share what- 
ever triumphs may come after. The 
entrant, or freshman, of September, 
1904, will belong to the “Class of 
08,” for those of his company who 
have neither the riches of class hon- 
ors, glee club trips, membership in 
the athletic teams, in short, Quad- 
prominence, nor the poverty of flunk 
outs (enforced absence for a sem- 
ester), will graduate in the spring 
oi that year. A man may fall be- 
hind by accident, sickness, misfor- 
tune, whatnot, and be put back by 
the registrar's office, but he is never 
abandoned by his fellows. Though 
only forty (in a needed one hundred 
and five) credits may be emblazon- 
ed after his name in his fourth year 
in the printed Directory (profanely 
known as the “Bawl-out’’) still he 
may wear the senior sombrero un- 
abashed and win half-miles in the 
interclass field meet amid the plau- 
dits of his countrymen. “Once a 
classmate, always a class-mate and 
let the gods go hang.” 

The distinctions between classes 
at Stanford are in the fact of a so- 
cial, half-humorous, non-strenuous 
sort. The place is yet small enough 
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—thirteen hundred students—and 
young enough—its traditions in the 
gristle—that the new student upon 
his arrival is not quite utterly lost 
in the established order of things. 


Such anomalies, in an Eastern uni- 
versity point of view, as freshmen 
ou the ‘varsity football team, or 
even a sophomore on the varsity de- 
bating team, sometimes happen; 
and it was only recently that a real- 
ly needed and advantageous change 
toward upperclassman and particu- 
larly senior control of student body 
afiairs has shown itself. The Stan- 
ford undergraduates form a demo- 
cratic community, where, so far as 
the general elections are concerned, 
a freshman’s vote counts the same 
as a senior’s, a “dig’s” vote the same 
as that of a college man. The re- 
sult is rather better than the sys- 
tem—leaders do lead—but the 
movement toward upperclassmen 
control will in the future prevent 
repetitions of some of the political 
misfits of the past. 

Student life at Stanford is center- 
ed on the campus—if the class 
dances do sometimes have to go to 
a San Tose hotel for shelter—and al- 
most everybody that counts man- 
ages in one way or another to live 
in the somewhat limited quarters 
of the campus. The men are divid- 
ed into two main divisions, the “En- 
cina men,” hall men, and the “fra- 
ternity men.” There never has been 
any deadly political feud between 
the two sections. For one thing, 
the fraternities at Stanford have 
rarely connoted social exclusive- 
ness, display of wealth, or _ that 
aloofness from general college con- 
cerns with which in some places 
these smaller and closely knit or- 
ganizations are sometimes taxed. 
There are plenty of wealthy men 
who send sons to Stanford, and 
most of these sons are in fraterni- 
ties, but very few of these young 
men make any inordinate display 
of wealth, and some of the wealth- 
iest of the fraternities are among 
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A most democratic and hospita- 
e 

Again, the non-fraternity men at 
Stanford, unlike the “barbs” of 
many other colleges, where they are 
likely to find themselves without 
organization, scattered into forlorn 
eating houses, meeting nowhere 
but in their recitation rooms and at 
street cdrner clubs, have in this 
young university of the West a 
home of their own, a rallying point, 
Encinal Hall, with all the good 
cheer of numbers, social fellowship, 
a club, and elbow companionship of 
ulder college men. The _ conse- 
Guence is that the young freshman 
in his first term at Stanford does not 
insave that feeling of being left out 
ot the world until he is bidden into 
some of the fraternity organizations 
with their upperclassmen, _ tradi- 
tions, social acquaintance, and jolly 
evening firesides; and many men of 
force prefer the more open and gen- 
eral life of the Hall, and make it 
their home during their four years, 
looking back upon Encina, with its 
stag dances and “rough houses” and 
midnight parties with as fond re- 
gret as the fraternity man gives to 
the initiations and at homes. and 
meetings of his chapter house. 

One of the most picturesque fea- 
tures of college life at Stanford is 
no more. Formerly there were the 
Hall men and the fraternity men 
and the men of “The Camp.” “The 
Camp,” a quadrangle of white- 
washed buildings where the work- 
men who built the university had 
lived, was seized upon by some en- 
terprising, self-dependent students 
and converted into the third estate 
of  student-bodydom. Whereas, 
room and board in the Hall or in the 
fraternity houses amounted to about 
twenty-five dollars a month, a room 
could be had at the “camp” for two 
dollars, and as most of the boys 
there “hached,” their living expen- 


‘ses for the month could be reduced 


to ten or twelve dollars. Here 
most of the men in college who were 
making their own living concen- 
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trated, and as their class was bound 
to intlude men of force and experi- 
ence, it was here that the university 
in early days found far more than 
an average percentage of its stu- 
dent leadership. The “Camp” is 
now cleared away, swept off by the 
advance of the quadrangles, but it 
lasted long enough to mark Stan- 
ford annals, and to it many well 
known Stanford men look back upon 
their log-cabin student days. 

But the student who is earning 
his own way always has been, and 
always will be, a part of the life at 
Stanford. He is encouraged by the 
ideals, the practice and the circum- 
rs mom of the place. It is a worka- 
day university. By the will of the 
founders and the influence of the 
faculty it remains a place where 
modest expenditure is encouraged 
in those students who may have 
bountiful means at their command 
and is made possible to those stu- 
dents whose resources are not so 
plentiful. ‘This for the double pur- 
pose of making Stanford a school 
where personal character, rather 
than social prestige, should count 
and a school where plain living 
should conduct to vigorous think- 
ing. 

The honors of college are as 
open and rather more likely to be 
captured by the youth who waits on 
table or works in the library or does 
some one of twenty other things to 
earn money than by the fellow with 
a hundred a month. The right sum 
(a generous estimate) to bring to 
college at Stanford is about fifty 
dollars monthly, of which half will 
go for “living expenses’’—room 
and board—and the other half for 
the things that make living pleas- 
ant, social and profitable. Of course 
the student who spends three or four 
hours each day satisfying the de- 
mands of the butcher, the baker and 
the chamber bed-maker doesn’t have 
that time to put in in “mixing up” 
or that energy to put into study, but 
probably his more fortunate com- 
panion loses nearly as much time 


without knowing what he gets for 
it. 

Co-education has always _ been, 
and continues, the policy of Stan- 
ford University. The women stu- 
dents, now numbering nearly five 
hundred or about one-third of the 
student body, are on equal terms 
with the men in university privil- 
eges, and they may also share in the 
activities of the general student or- 
ganization, the Associated Students. 
Lhey, too—those living on the cam- 
pus—are divided into two main 
groups, the “Roble women,” one 
hundred or more, who live in the 
girls’ dormitory, and the “fraternity 
women,’ of whom there are now six 
chapters at Stanford, each with its 
chapter house near the University. 
Besides these, there are nearly one 
hundred women students who live 
in professor's homes and _ private 
club houses on the Rows, and per- 
haps an equal number in Palo Alto. 
The men’s dormitory, accommodat- 
ing three hundred, the eleven men’s 
fraternities, etc., give sufficient 
room for all the men who wish to 
live near the university, but Roble 
Hall, accommodating only about 
one hundred and twenty-five, makes 
it necessary each year for a good 
many women, who would prefer 
quarters, to go to Palo Alto, a mile 
distant. 

The presence of women gives the 
tone to the social life and atmos- 
phere of the place. Smoking, by 
common consent, is a luxury ban- 
ished from the quadrangles. The 
men and the women attend the same 
lectures and seminaries, sit in the 
same recitations, and study side by 
side in the general library. By an- 
other unwritten law, “queening” on 
the Quad is frowned upon. “Queen- 
ing” is a good word. It is current 
in the colleges and perhaps nowhere 
else. Not so serious as courting,. 
nor so frivolous as flirting, it is used’ 
to describe the natural social inter- 
course and comradeship which may: 
and does exist between men and 
women students at a place like Stan~ 
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ford. “Platonic friendships” are pro- 
verbially skittish animals, likely to 
run away with themselves without 
warning; but men and women at- 
tending the unliversity meet each 
other, not on a ground of illusion, as 
in “society,” but in true, frank and 
self-respecting relations. The wed- 
dings which have taken place be- 
tween Stanford couples have almost 
uniformly led to happy unions, for 
they are founded upon mutual inti- 
mate knowledge and companionship 
under real, not artificial, conditions. 
The experience at Stanford is,—far 
from co-education being a_ serious 
marplot or distraction to the stu- 
<dents—that the number ot marriages 
originating there is rather surpris- 
ingly small. But while “queening” 
as a fine and as a gentle relaxation 
from strenuous college pursuits, 
meets with no disfavor at Stanford, 
the disposition to pass too much 
time in the company of ladies, to 
becoming “queening majors,” in 
short, is stamped with disapproval. 
“Queening” is recognized as a just 
and reasonable avocation of men, 
but the “queeners” are reminded 
that to glorify women and to enjoy 
her forever is not the chief end of 
man. 

Stanford University is well situ- 
ated for those little excursions 
afield, which, breaking into the 
week’s round of lectures and recita- 
tions, freshen the soul by contact 
with the outer world and send one 
back with new zest to books and mi- 
croscopes. The foothills of the 
Santa Cruz Mountains roll down to 
the very edge of the campus, and 
“King’s” on the crest of the range, 
a point where one can view both 
the ocean and the bay and the even- 
ing lights of San Francisco away to 
the north is a favorite rendezvous 
for college parties. San Francisco 
itself is only an hour’s journey dis- 
tant, with varied attractions and in- 
terests, some of them more honor- 
ed in the breach than in the obser- 
vance. Santa Clara Valley, with all 
its beauty and fruitage, lies immedi- 
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ately south of the university, and be- 
ginning at Menlo Park, a mile to 
the north, the peninsula stretches 
out toward San Francisco, covered 
with the stately country homes of 
its wealthy citizens. Easily seen 
from the campus, rising from the 
foot of the bay, and some twenty 
miles distant, Mt. Hamilton lifts its 
head above the orchards and vine- 
yards of the valley, and crowning 
its summit, the dome of Lick Ob- 
servatory stands, flashing back the 
afternoon sunlight. In a valley of 
beauty, surrounded by the mountains 
close by the bay, and fanned by the 
salt breezes of a near-by ocean, Stan- 
ford University sits among the foot- 
hills blessing her children. 

Through four-fifths of the college 
year the benignant California sun 
makes perpetual May and June for 
the students, weather too lovely to 
be lost in study if there were not 
so much of it. Now and then in the 
winter months come the rains, blot- 
ting out the hilltops and the distant 
scene for a few hours and drench- 
ing the thirsty earth till the moun- 
tains turn green to their summits 
and the procession of the blossoms 
begin in the foothill and valley or- | 
chards. 

Athletics at Stanford is condition- 
ed by this all the year round out- 
doorness. The three hundred and 
more young men who take gymna- 
sium work, in every month and al- 
most every day, have field exercises 
mixed with their apparatus work and 
floor practice. Cross country runs 
for the strong, basket ball, base-ball 
and running on the track are very 
welcome change from dumb-bell 
drills and wand exercises. But 
of course the great interest in ath- 
letics at Stanford centers round the 
teams, the men who play the Uni- 
versity of California in the annual 
football, baseball, tennis and track 
meets. The football game comes in 
November and the track, baseball, 
and tennis meets in April. You may 
say what you will about the intel- 
lectural superiority of the Greeks, 
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but the only part of their civiliza- 
tion ever attempted to be restored 
in toto is their Olympian games. We 
think all the more of Plato and his 
Dialogues because he is said to have 
taken a prize for his native city in 
one of those contests. For football, 
at Stanford, the college songs are 
sung, and nightly hundreds of stu- 
dents watch fifty odd heroes strug- 
gling in the sawdust of the Oval till 
darkness closes on the mountains 
and puts an end to practice for the 
day. Football inspires the rooters’ 
chofus and brings out the band, Fin- 
ally, on the great day of the game, 
the Stanford Special, bedecked as 
for a carnival of victory, moves on 
the city with all Stanford aboard 
from freshmen, sophomores and 
small boys to major profs. 

There on Richmond Field the co- 
horts of California are ready to meet 
them, and while twenty-two young 
men pant and throb and struggle as 
they never struggled before, nearly 
twenty-two thousand spectators 
cheer on the combatants. College 
sport is the only sport that is never 
bought. And you may depend upon 
it, a college team, beaten or victor- 
ious, will always fight until the last 
call of the whistle. Of recent years, 
happily, a friendlier feeling than the 
former intolerence is growing up 
between the rival collegians of Stan- 
ford and California, and it is more 
than suggested that “when the game 
is done,” they should join in jollity 
instead of in the “prep school” hat- 
snatching of the past. 

No one of the athletic contests of 
the spring equals football in the 
boundless enthusiasm it awakens, 
but taken together the baseball ser- 
ies of three games, the tennis meet, 
and the track and field di y more than 
balances the great event. Of them 
all, the track meet—being one hav- 


ing the greatest number of contest-_ 


ants, the least chance for flukes, and 
the longest and hardest struggle—is 
held first in honor. 

One baseball game is played on 
the Stanford campus, one on the Ber- 


keley campus, and then the decid- 
ing game, when necessary, on neu- 
tral ground, generally San _ Fran- 
cisco. Baseball is every American’s 
game, and college baseball does not 
differ from others save in the num- 
ber and whole-souled devotion of 
each team’s supporters. 

In this year of the Louisiana Ex- 
position, when the best amateur ath- 
letes of the world will meet in con- 
test at St. Louis, Stanford and Cali- 
fornia will enter a number of men 
on the field and tr.ck. At least two 
of them have already broken world’s 
records. Rose, the young giant of 
Healdsburg, who, however, has reg- 
istered in that eclectic college of 
the athletes, the University of Mich- 
igan, and Norman Dole, of the fam- 
ous Stanford Dole family, who re- 
peatedly has pole-vaulted over 12 
feet, and in the last Pacific Amateur 
Athletic meet in San _ Francisco 
made the new world’s record of 12 
feet 1.6 inches. 

After ten years of constant defeat, 
the Stanford track team barely sur- 
passed their U. C. rivals on Berkeley 
ground in 1903 in a hard-fought and 
the cleanest athletic meet up to that 
time held between the two colleges. 
From start te finish; the treatment 


accorded tlie-visitors by the enter- 


taining collegians was sportsmanlike 
and friendly, the U. C. athletes giv- 
ing the Stanford men. the best tent 
and taking their own defeat gamely 
and well. The contest last spring 
also was «marked by sportmanlike 
conduct so far as almost everybody 
on the two teams were concerned, 
and here’s hoping that such inter- 
relations will continue in the future. 

The year at Stanford closes with 
Commencement week in May. 
From Thursday night, when the 
close of the rule of the faculty and 
the end -of the recitations is cele- 
brated by the seniors in their annual 
class farce, to the following Wed- 
nesday morning when the registrar 
at last formally surrenders his posi- 
tion of withholding those coveted 
degrees, and at the Commencement, 
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gives to each of the seniors by law 
as well as by courtesy his A. B. and 
the blessing of his alma mater, the 
spirit of friendship, re-union and 
satisfaction in work well done 
reigns. From all over California 
and sometimes from farther States, 
the friends of the graduates gather 
and alumni return to their alma ma- 
ter. Next year, 1905, is planned the 
grand re-union of all the classes 
since the pioneers went out in 1895. 
It will last for two weeks, and in this 
young university will bring to- 
gether most of the graduates who 
have gone out from its walls. But 
every year, to the senior just depart- 
ing, commencement week is a mo- 
mentous time. On the last night be- 
fore Commencement, when _ the 
Quad has been lighted up for the 
“prom,” and the most characteris- 
tic and pleasant of all Stanford’s fes- 
tivals is over, he feels just as the pio- 
neers did when “Carolus Ager,” 
Charles K. Field, Stanford, ‘95, 


wrote “Senior’s Last Good-bye”: 


‘The music is hushed in the night, 
boy, 


The crowds from the booths are 
gone, 

The moon on the canvas is white, 
boy, 

We stand in the Quad alone; 


The lanterns that pointed the eaves, 


boy, 


Catch fire, blaze a moment, and die. 
For it’s now that the Pioneer leaves, 
boy, 


He has come to his last good-bye. 


“I welcomed the fairly-like change, 
boy, 

For somehow it made me feel 

Relieved that the place should seem 
strange, boy, 

The heartache was all too real; 

For a man cannot help feeling 
shame, boy, | 

And yet I’d have had to cry 

If the old Quad had looked just the 
same, boy, 

When we came to our last good-bye. 


THE AWAKENING 
A Problem Story 


BY E. PATTERSON SPEAR 


HE little country settlement of 
Glendowie was in a state bor- 
dering upon excitement, for 

Jchn Burley, or rather John Bur- 
ley’s wife, had decided to transfer 
the interests of herself and hus- 
band from Canada to the great 
State of Washington. She was a 
fine-looking young woman, with a 
shining head of hair which was nei- 
ther brown nor blonde, but which 
held rich tints all its own in its 
tawny lengths. You would have 
sworn it was brown when the shad- 
ows fell upon her, but it turned into 
threads of yellow gold beneath the 


sun’s rays. And her eyes, were 
they beautiful? They were wide 
and lustrous, and gray in color, but 
they held glints like the yellow 
strands of her hair when it shone 
beneath the sun. And times, 
when the slow stolidity of her hus- 
band’s nature refused to spring into 


_vigorous lines of action at her bid- 


ding, for the simple reason that it 
could not, the yellow flashed a 
warning light and deepened itself 
into an Ominous green. 

Already the little farm had been 
sold, and the great slow oxen, which 
Marion Burley in a fit of impatience 
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so often likened to her husband in 
disposition, were transferred to the 
pastures of a neighbor. The three 
pretty cows, Star, June and Nell, 
were milked for the last time by 
their shining-haired mistress, and 
followed the oxen. The household 
furniture went this way and that, 
and the home of the Burley’s in the 
deep woods of Canada was no more. 
They had traversed the thirty miles 
of green forest road to the railway 
station in a lumber wagon behind 
neighbor Thompson’s fine bays, and 
now, dressed in their best, Marion 
and John Burley sat in a luxurious 
palace car (for Marion declared she 
would travel first-class or not at all) 
and sped westward. John sat in his 
new suit of coarse gray texture, un- 
conscious that it did not take kind- 
ly to the few slight angles of his 
heavy figure. He was peculating in 
a vague sort of way (for his imagi- 
nation was not vivid), as to the pos- 
sible conditions of the new home in 
Washington. 

Marion shot a swift glance from 
one end of the car to the other, and 
that glance brought with it under- 
standing and determination. She 
saw that these people were very un- 
like herself and John. Hitherto she 
had had no opportunity for com- 
parison. In all her twenty-eight 
years she had never been outside 
the little settlement of Glendowie 
but once, and that was five years 
before. They had driven with a 
neighbor’s horse and wagon _ the 
long thirty miles to the little sta- 
ticn of Kent, to buy their household 
furniture, and this had been their 
wedding trip. The people of Glen- 
dowie, like themselves, were simple 
and unpretentious, knowing little 
of the great world beyond, and car- 
ing less, but this Marion Bur- 


ley drew a deep breath—this was a 
revelation. 

After that first, swift glance, 
Marion looked or seemed to look no 
more, but again and again she took 
in every detail of the smart man- 
tailored gowns of the women, the 
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chic little traveling hats, the neat- 
ly gloved hands, the dainty polished 
beots, and rustle of silk petticoats 
as the ladies moved freely about 
with their traveling companions at 
the little stations. The brown wool 
dress trimmed with green fringe 
which she wore, and in which she 
had always felt the complacent con- 
fidence of a well-dressed woman, 
suddenly became an abomination 
in her sight. The yellow lights in 
her eyes deepened, as with seeming 
indifference she noted the careless 
elegance of the men’s attire and then 
glanced at John’s stiff, cheap suit of 
ready-made clothing, and his great 
hands, seamed and creased with la- 
bor, for which there seemed to be 
no room. Above the steady rum- 
biing of the train, she heard the 
clear, high-bred tones and_ easy 
syllabling of words which, for the 
people of Glendowie, existed only 
in the dictionary. The seats were 
turned together, and their occu- 
pants laughed and chatted with 
graceful familiarity, and at length 
the conversation turned to graver 
themes: and Marion heard with a 
wild ambition thronging her pulses 
the voices of the women in earnest 
debate and logical argument. 

In Glendowie (again the staid 
ways of the old settlement rose 
magnified before her), the men did 
the talking and thinking, too, upon 
matters of importance, and frowned 
into silence any speech of their wo- 
men. She wondered what John 
thought of this. She gave him a 
furtive look, but he sat stiffly in his 
new clothes, looking straight before 
him with that entire lack of expres- 
sion so common to the untutored 
when in a state of physical inaction. 
It was a speech of one of the ladies 
that particularly. struck Marion: 

“Every year sees the thinking 
world taking added interest in 
psychological research,” the woman 
said. “We are awakening to the 
absolute knowledge that the unseen 
alone is the real, and that all about 
us lies an invisible, mysterious 
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realm of law and order.” ‘There 
was a moment of meditative 
thought, broken at last by one of 
the gentlemen, a man of massive 
build, and not unlike John in face 
and figure, save for that nameless 
something which bespoke a disci- 
plined character, a life time given 
to attainment, a persistent follow- 
ing of certain lines, which had 
called into action the highest and 
best in the jsoul of the man. 

“And to ‘woman,” he said, “the 
world owes much; she it is who 
largely holds the gift of spiritual in- 
tuition, and where she does not, she 
trusts, ever leading man through 
the love he bears her, into commu- 
nion with all that is high and holy. 
Slow indeed would be man’s spirit- 
ual progression without woman.” 

What were these strange things 
of which these people spoke’? Ma- 
rion wondered with an intense long- 
ing to grasp this high, fine knowl- 
edge. 
conversation was resumed, and the 
growing commerce of Japan was 
discussed ably by the women of the 
party, the changing colors of her 
eyes leaped like tiny flames, and 
she said within herself that come 
what would, their new home in the 
West should be furnished with 
books and papers, which should be 
their messengers from great 
throbbing world of action, not like 
the little home in Canada, where, 
on winter evenings or Sunday after- 
noons in sttmmer time she read the 
four page weekly to John, and 
awaited his slow approval or ad- 
verse criticism of county affairs. 
But now, with this new awakening 
came a _ fierce resolution. John 
should bear her company on the up- 
ward path which she already felt 
destined to pursue. She would 
drag him, push him, compel him, 
force him upward; “but more, he 
must and shall,” she breathed with 
a little compression of the thin, 


scarlet lips, and a quickened rush 
oi the blood, which deepened the 
flush on her cheeks. 


And when an hour later the 


Marion Burley was not the woman 
to allow her resolutions to wear 
themselves out with the waning of 
the day, but with all her latent 
energy aroused, she sped them on 
to fullest fruition. 

A square log cabin, with a wide 
battened door and deep windows, 
a superb growth of wild sweet brier 
covering the south side to the eaves 
—on a small plot in front, sweet 
Canadian flowers reblossomed in 
the moist Washington air. This 
was the Burleys’ home. Within, 
there were only three rooms, but 
ali bearing evidence of Marion’s 
energy. Lhe shake floors were as 
clean as the day they were cleft 
asunder, from the cedar logs and 
the four-paned windows draped in 
their white, fluttering curtains, 
shone like crystal. In the low-raf- 
tered sitting room a large square 
table covered wih bright chintz, 
held copies of the latest magazines 
and prominent dailies. There was 
a spelling book and a geography 
and a dictionary, while a United 
States history lay upon the table, 
face downward, open at the battle 
of Monmouth. Marion’s advan- 
tages for cducation had been mea- 
gre enough, but she had suddenly 
set about remedying that! With an 
ambition which soared above the 
environments of a life-time, coupled 
with an admirable energy, she bent 
every faculty of her being to the 
one end of developing her mind to 
the uttermost. The. results were 
crude enough to be _ sure. The 
adorning she gave her mind was 
only a sort of fig-leaf makeshift for 
the present, but she was advancing. 
She learned thit.gs, and pondered 
them in her heart. She made an in- 
flexible rule that no sun should set 
without finding her the possessor 
of a new and wonderful bit of 
knowledge. 

John did not notice. He went 
ahout the felling of his trees and 
the burning of his stumps with 
calm stolidity. As soon as the land 
was in fit condition, acting upon Ma- 
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rion’s judgment, he put out ten acres 
of fruit, including three acres of 
small fruit, from which he was soon 
reaping a fair income. Marion 
helped to plant the ground herself 
and worked early and late in berry 
season getting the fruit ready for 
the market. The newly purchased 
cattle were named after those on 
the Canadian farm. The long win- 
ter evenings were spent in reading 
aloud, and an attempted discussion 
on Marion’s part of the . subjects 
treated. Altogether there was a 
curious blending of the atmosphere 
of the Canadian home so many 
miles away, and the new regime 
which ruled in the Western home, 
in the evergreen woods of Wash- 
ington. There were times when 
Marion, tried almost beyond endur- 
ance by John’s utter lack of desire 
to progress, could hardly keep her 
hands off him. She wanted to box 
his ears; she would like to have 
shaken him until his slow-moving 
blood bounded like her own, but in- 
stead, she coaxed him, telling him 
in story form and in a fashion suit- 
ed to his slow understanding, little 
sketches of history and biography 
in which he took not the slightest 
interest. The advanced spirits of 
Olympia had organized a Chatau- 
qua Circle, and in this Marion took 
the keenest pleasure. The five 
miles of green walled road, crossed 
and re-crossed by innumerable skid- 
ways, which separated the Burley 
ranch from the little town of Olym- 
pia, she counted as naught, but once 
a week, the long winter through, 
she walked the entire distance, re- 
maining overnight at the hotel, and 
returning carly the following day. 
She urged John to accompany her. 

“We can get Mr. Dunn (referr- 
ing to a neighbor) to attend to the 
chores, and it will do you’ good, 
John; indeed it will; it is all so new 
and wonderful.” 

It was nothing that thousands of 
students before her had stood on 
the heights and thrilled at mighty 
sights and sounds. She heard for 


the first time of the sweet strains 
of Mendelssohn and Handel, and 
closed her eyes and tried to dream 
of that sublime conception, “The 
Messiah,” meeting and _ blending 
among the -stars, with the heaven- 
born notes of “The Elijah.” She 
leaped into a higher life and set her 
feet firmly on a new rung of the 
ladder of progression, as with a dim 
realization she dwelt with the mas- 
ters of the Old World, while the 
“fruitful centuries” opened up the 
store houses of their treasures to 
her. Her whole soul was alive to 
the one end of mental attainment, 
and she was capable of attaining. 
Few women possess the clear 
brain and steady nerves of this as- 
piring woman, whose early life had 
been belated amidst a sluggish sea 
of souls apathetically content 
with existing conditions. Not one 
woman in a thousand but would 
have been willing to have forever 
bent the head and lowered the eyes 
if by so doing she could have lifted 
her husband into the lowliest com- 
panionship with herself. But Ma- 
rion Burley was not a faint-hearted, 
super-sensitive woman, living only 
to lay her heart’s best upon the do- 
mestic altar. With her soul asleep 
she had married John and loved 
him, too, as those love who see not 
above the low plane of sense. But 
as she flamed beneath the touch of 
desire, she lifted her eyes, and see- 
ing, knew that she stood alone. Yet 
despite this sudden knowledge and 
her boundless ambition as untrained 
as a wild steed, if John had only 
tried to measure his footsteps to 
her own sprinting pace, the finale 
as it was would never have been. 
The twentieth of July, the tenth 
anniversary of John and Marion’s 
wedding day, came with a flood of 
golden sunshine. It sent a sheen 
over the waters of the Sound like 
unto a heaving, tossing waste of 
splendid, limpid jewels. It touched 
the snowy peaks of the grand old 
mountains, and behold, they shone 
with a diamond setting. It bright- 
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ened the sombre green of the dark 
Washington woods into life and 
beauty. Lhe rough battened door 
oi the Burley shack stood wide 
open, and a sea_ of sunshine lay 
from wall to wall. A_ baking of 
bread tresh and hot and smoking 
lay within the thick folds of its 
wrapping cloth upon the table. Out 
in the small workshop adjoining the 
fruit house, John stood at the work 
bench awkwardly fitting bows into 
a new ox yoke. 

Within coors, the sewing machine 
lew round the circuit of its bear- 
ings like lightning. Ten o'clock; 
Marion arose, entered the small bed 
room, folded the finished shirt and 
placed it in perfect order within 
the drawer which held John’s rai- 
ment. The yellow gleams in her 
eyes had deepened and _ changed 
with the passing hours of the morn- 
ing, until now the danger signal 
showed itself in unmistakable green 
flashes. John raised his eyes as 
his wife’s shadow fell athwart the 
sunshine at his feet. She was 
dressed for walking, and carried a 
small traveling bag in her hand. He 
was about to say: “Goin’ to town?” 
but Marion hurled a glance at him 
that made him dumb. He waited, 
staring at her: “John Burley,” her 
voice was suppressed as though 
she were holding back a wild volley 
of sound. She fixed him with her 
eyes, those eyes just touched with 
yellow or green, which is it? that 
tells you the woman who owns them 
is ruled by the head rather than the 
heart. He began to fumble in the 
pockets of his overalls. “Stand 
still!” imperatively. “John Burley, 
I have tried to be a good wife to 
you. If I have failed in aught, ac- 
cuse me now. I have not been a 
drag upon you. All that you have 
and all that you are is because of 
me. I have tried to awaken you, 
but you will not; you are happy as 
you are, but I—I am dying here. 
What is the strength of my soul for? 
It is in vain. Do what you will 
with this.” The wave of her hand 


swept the tilled fields and _ rude 

buildings. “I go to save myself.” 
Slow of understanding as he was, 

Marion had no need to repeat her 


words. A gray pallor overspread 
the man’s face, and as she turned, 


he fell prostrate, clutching wildly 
at her skirts. He tried to articulate 
her name; he strove to implore her 
tu stay for the love he bore her, and 
the years they had been together; 
for the new years of life in the old 
home in Canada, like a drowning 
man, the past came before’ him- 
in instantaneous memory. And 
quickened by despair, he knew him- 
self for the instant, as he was. Ma- 
rion heard a moan as he lay in the 
bright sunshine. A moan _ that 
might have touched to pity a heart 
of stone, but she felt no compas- 
sion. Every feeling was made dor- 
mant by the knowledge (by her un- 
questioned, and absolute) that the 
crucial moment in her existence had 
arrived. That a mile-stone had been 
suddenly set up in her existence 
(although it had been long in the 
hewing), when she must choose 
between duty and desire. The 
knowledge stirred into a thousand 
fold activity the boundless energy 
of her being, and she made her 
choice without one throb of pain. 
John’s suffering was nothing to her; 
she even felt a sort of contempt 
for him that he did not rise up and 
bid her go. “Stay, Marion,” he 
sobbed, with his head against her 
feet. “I'll do it all, the figgers, ’n 
the spellin’, ’n all.” She answered 
him a little softly: “I cannot if I 
would; you have made your choice, 
and I take mine.” She pulled her 
skirts from his grasp, half gently, 
and turned down the road toward 
Olympia. She passed beyond the 
small fields green with berry plants 
and growing fruit trees. The over- 
hanging foliage slipped in flecking 
shadows from the shining gold of 
her hair, to her garment’s hem. The 
twining branches touched her ca- 
ressingly, and clung across her way 
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as though loth to make a pathway 
for her. 
* * * 
The evidence of Marion’s’ care 
and influence did not vanish with 
her. John tried to keep things in 
order, though without woman, man 
naturally turns his back upon the 
little refinements of civilized life, 
with a strong tendency to retrace 
the path of evolution. The bed room 
door stood open, and the bed showed 
plainly, revealing the same dispo- 
sal of the blankets as when it had 
been left in the morning—overalls 
lay upon the floor in company with 
a pair of heavy socks. Beside the 
stove, the wood and shavings for 
the morning’s fire, made an untidy 
pile. John’s supper dishes were 
pushed to one side amidst a small 
litter of onion tops and egg shells. 
John sat beside the kitchen table in 
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the early evening, a spelling book 
lay open before him; he leaned his 
elbows on the table and rested his 
chin in his hands. 

‘“S-o-r-r-o-w,” he spelled slowly; 
his eyes grew inisty, but there was 
an air of determination about him, 
which was vastly becoming to his 
large proportions. A certain grave 
dignity sat upon him, born of his 
loneliness and pathetic grief. He 
wiped his eyes with the back of his 
hand, and re-adjusted his elbows on 
the table. There was a strong un- 
dercurrent of latent energy within 
the man, beginning to stir to life 
beneath this first touch of sorrow. 

“lll do it,” he said with a new 
strength showing in the sudden up- 
lifting of the head, and a slow com- 
pression of the lips. “I'll do it if 
it kills me—and when I’ve done it, 
I’ll find Marion.” 


EAST WALL NO. 46 


BY JOSEPHINE COAN 


HE man and the boy advanced 

slowly into the room, the man 

glancing around with the eye 
of a critic, the boy with a gaze of 
awed delight. The room was quite 
full of pictures, and an interested 
and critical crowd viewed them from 
morn to night. The exhibitions of 
the Pastel Club were always-well- 
attended, and this exhibition was 
no exception to the rule. 

The man picked his way through 
the crowd to a cushioned seat placed 
in the center of the room, and draw- 
ing the boy to him, sat down: 
“Which one is it, Mr. Stanton; 
won't you tell me, or will I have to 
hunt through this fearfully long cat- 
alogue for it?” 

“I'd rather you’d look around for 
it. See if you would recognize my 
work without a signature. Besides, 


it’s hardly fair to have you think- 
ing so much of my poor attempt 
when you know there are several of 
Wybrant’s water-colors here, a 
landscape by De La Cuyn, two of 
Mrs, Brabant’s best portraits, and 
hosts of famous things to be seen 
for the looking.” 

“Well, maybe so, but then I know 
you and I don’t know one of those 
people whom you've been talking 
about, except that I’ve seen their 
names in an art journal.” 

“All right; T’ll go and look the 
picture up, but I do wish you'd tell 
me which it is,’ said the boy; but 
seeing no signs of relenting in the 
man’s face, he started off. 

When the man was left alone, he 
sank into the easy cushions which 
formed the back of the seat, and be- 
gan a careful study of a portrait on 
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the wall in front of him. The por- 
trait was one of a tall, slim girl in 
a much-beflounced skirt, such as 
were fashionable twenty-five years 
ago. Her slender chin rested on 
a caressing land, and she stared in 
seeming displeasure at a long, white 
dusty road. As he looked carefully 
at the portrait, one could notice him 
at leisure; he was a very tall, lean 
man, his height being accentuated 
by his slender proportions. His hair 
was thin and of a faded tawny yel- 
low, his eyes a light blue, and his 
face thin and wrinkled in appear- 
ance. For twenty long years he had 
supervised a famous school of art 
in New York, his talents were high- 
ly commended, and to be one of 
Stanton’s pupils was in itself a rec- 
ommiendation. But twenty years 
of arduous toil, even beneath the 
shadow of the Ideal, is tiring work, 
and Stanton was beginning to feel 
old and care-worn. He was not a 
great artist, and unknowing ones, 
on visiting his school and seeing his 
work, were wont to exclaim: “He a 
teacher of art! One of his own pu- 
pils can outrank him.’ He was great 
in that he did not paint his mas- 
terpieces with his brush, but with 
men. He could bring out all the 
latent possibilities in a student and 
discover new worlds for him and 
then teach him how to conquer 
them. So wrapt up was he in his 
pursuits of discovering genius that 
the world said he had no time for so- 
ciety, and his art was, to him, fam- 
ily and home, and even love itself. 

The world has been known to err 
in its judgment of men and things, 
but if it erred in this sage piece of 
reasoning concerning Stanton and 
his affairs, he took no heed in set- 
ting it to rights. 

He was very fond of young men 
and liked nothing better than to have 
a crowd of youths around him, 
laughing with them, never at them, 
and incidentally exhibiting those 
rare bits of mirth and sarcasm of 
which he was so perfect a master, 


and which his acquaintances so de- 
lighted in hearing. Ever since 
young Copley had entered the school 
he had shown a preference for him, 
and those of the school were not 
at all surprised to see them attend- 
ing the private view of the Pastel 
Club in each other’s society. 

As Stanton sat regarding the pic- 
ture, now with a calmly critical face, 
now with the joy of one who has 
created a thing and knows that it is 
good, a woman entered the room, 
gazed around in an evident search 
for some one or something, and, her 
eyes lighting on Stanton, she walk- 
ed over to him and sat down beside 
him. He moved over to make room 
for her on the seat, but said noth- 
ing. She waited a moment, as if ex- 
pecting him to speak, and when she 
saw that he evidently had no wish 
to break the silence she said, without 
looking at him: “It is well done, 
only you have made the mouth a 
trifle hard.”” He looked at her in a 
slightly inquiring way, as if to ques- 
tion her authority to criticise. She 
repeated her remark: “You have 
made the mouth a trifle hard.” 

He leaned back as if to get a bet- 
ter view of the criticised mouth, 
and asked: “Have I made it hard?” 

She considered awhile and then 
said: “It was utterly out of all rea- 
son and judgment.” 

“So you told me at the time.” 

“The flesh tones are good, and I 
like the composition, but it seems 
to me that a profile would have 
been a little better.” 

“I was tired of profiles,’ he said. 
“This was my picture and I made 
it to please myself.” 

She bit her lip and resumed the 
conversation in another tone: “Is 
Robert here? Has he seen it?” 

“Robert came with me, and has 
gone off to look at another—that 
is, he is looking for a picture of 
mine which I am exhibiting. Have 
you seen it?” 

“I was on the hanging commit- 
tee. It is very nice and soft, the 
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“The Artist has signed himself James Nelson and no one knows anything about him.” 
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color is good. I wonder how it is 
you can get such softness out of 


oil. Your press notice is to be very 
flattering. Mr. Carlton told me 
about it.” 


“thank you, and, well—I’d like to 
say the very nicest thing possible 
in return for such a testimonial— 
and from you,” he continued, half- 
sarcastically. 3 

“How is Robert doing?” she in- 
quired, neglecting to take offense at 
bis last remark. | 

“Better than 
could have done. 
tually likes me.” 

“Will you be kind just one mo- 
ment? I’m going now, and that is, 
I’m going to the art club reception 
this evening, and I—I hope you'll be 
there. Good-afternoon.” 

He sat staring at her as she left 
the room, and a short sigh escaped 
him, He was tired—a short vacation 
was what he needed, but a vacation 
in January was out of the question 
—he must stand it till June, and 
then 

Robert Copley came to him with 
joy and surprise in his boyish face: 
“Well, sir, it’s great! I never 
thought+that is, | mean to say 
what a splendid thing it is; every- 
one is just wild about it. Oh, how 
forgetful of me to leave you here 
alone. Have you had a very stu- 
pid time?” 

“Well, 


Nellie Bradman 
Why, the boy ac- 


rather,” assented his 


teacher as he rose to go. 
Stanton, there’s just 


“And, Mr. 


one picture here I want to ask about. 
It’s No. 46 in the catalogue, there 
on the east wall; you’ve been look- 
ing right at it; everybody's talking 
about it. They say the color and 
drawing are splendid, but that it 
must be copied from some old pic- 
ture; that the paint is old, fully 
twenty-five years old, and they’re 
afraid some one has been trying a 
trick on them. The artist has sign- 
ed himself James Nelson, and no one 
knows anything about him.” 

A slight flush rose to the cheek 
of the teacher, as wending his way 
to the door he discoursed on No. 46 
to his favorite pupil. 

* * * 

Some days after this the world 
delivered itself of another piece of 
wisdom in regard to the eminent 
Mr. Stanton. After all these years 
of single blessedness that designing 
widow, Mrs. Copley, had managed 
to catch the luckless. man. Of 
course, Mrs. Copley had money, anJ 
that was something, in fact that 
might have been the real _ reason 
why, Mr. Stanton, the impossible, 
had been so neatly caught, and that 
by a widow of five and forty at least, 
and some of her dearest friends were 
willing to aver that she will never 
see fifty. However that may be, 
the wedding was duly solemnized, 
and among the presents to the bride 
was a picture by an unknown ar- 
tist, who had exhibited it in the 
rooms of the Pastel Club, where it 
was numbered 46 on the east wall. 
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Tread soffly! tread softly! the dd year is dying: 

The reaper with merciless hand draws nar- 

Yo watch and attend him-his moments are flying- 

Tend kim in sorrow, your tribute a tear. 

| Tread softly: tread softly! the reaper advances ; 

| With scythe in his hand: whose cach stroke doth tell 

| Of increased harvest: And death hy strange facies 
ls heralded forth by the mid-vnight bell. 

Hat list tothe echo-from chimes now resounding- 
Procaming, the new year born: | 
Dark death. we forgct thet tis joy now abounding 

\ That welcomes a birth. Mail to the ‘morn. 
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A PLEA TO THE PEOPLE OF THE WEST 
The City of San Francisco. Past Political Conditions 
(The February Overland Monthly will Contain a Reply to John Roberts.) 


BY JOHN ROBERTS 
I 


HEN our fathers were young, this country was dominated by 
W a selected class bred to political honesty. Assumed _ merit 

still furnishes the figure-head of politics, but we are now de- 
pendent upon the votes of the promiscuously bred masses; and this 
at the very moment when the political problem, suddenly ceasing to 
mean a very limited and occasional interference, mostly by way of job- 
bing political appointments, has assumed a serious aspect; when we 
have become an industrial center, with promise of future recognition 
by the civilized powers. At this critical period, at this formative 
state, internal dissensions, internal corruption is surely undermining 
the strength of a noble nation. 

We are now under what Burke called “The hoofs of the swinish mul- 
titude.” No level headed citizen will see this remark in the light of a 
class insult; rather will he view the “swinish gnultitude” with the re- 
spect due it. It represents the Revolution triumphant; the retreat 
of the Feudal Lord; the increasing uneasiness of the imperial crown; 
it is the ocean to a one-time stream; it is—the people. 

As a jostling anarchy is incapable of an ordered productivity, so 
are the masses incapable of self-government, unless their forces are 
federated by a perfect political construction, and the soundest politi- 
cal programme. 

We must either beget political capacity or be devoured by Democ- 
racy. Yet if Democracy requires a whole population of capable voters 
—that is, of comprehensive units who are unfitted for administration ; 
it must also recognize capacity and benevolence in others; the altru- 
ism of representatives with no private axe to grind in the way of graft. 

Has the American flag, symbol of freedom, become the standard for 
hypocrisy? Have we overthrown the fundamental ethics of our con- 
stitution? It is the grafter, the politician, the false standard-bearer 
who is to blame, and not the people; the great struggling masses 
groping faithfully, if blindly, for the broken tablets of the law. 

And now let us sit in judgment upon those who speak and act for, 
and in the name of, American citizenship; upon those who turn justice 
into a byword; who, at the jingling of the dollar, sell honor and good 
taith to the shame of the West. 


lf 


THE FIDDLING MAYOR. Eugene E. Schmitz. An obscure 


It was during a pause in the des- 
perate battle between the ~Labor 


Unions and the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco that the 
desire of unionism to hominate a 
Tepresenttative of their own, took 
tangible shape in the person of one 


young man of German-Irish geneal- 
ogy, a native of California, by vo- 
cation an orchestral leader, by avo- 
cation a would-be politician; an as- 
pirant without a past, a man who 
had always voted on the Republi- 
can ticket, found himself suddenly 
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EUGENE SCHMITZ, Elite photo. 
Mayor of San Francisco. 


foisted upon a startled community, 
by the triumph of the Union Labor 
ticket nomination. 

The Phrygian caps, the raucous 
bands, the peripatetic sandwich- 
men, “the great demonstration,” are 
a thing of the past, and yet we have 
in our midst a full-fledged power 
that was begotten from conditions 
which made such things possible. 
So gradually had this occurred that 
the citizens hardly realized it, and 
then, stung to the quick of civic 
pride, they sprang to arms—too 
late. 

The thinking minority was 
crushed to the wall by the rampant 
majority, and we are confronted by 
an instance—without parallel—of a 
man with no political experience, 
whose mentality had _ heretofore 
been limited by a music score, in- 
vested with the authority to control 
and direct (with the unlimited 
power of Mayor) granted under the 
new charter. 

Appeals for a tried and conserva- 
tive executive were pushed aside: 
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Schmitz, Union Labor, 21,776; 
Wells, Republican, 17,717; Tobin, 
Democrat, 12,677. 

They, the people, would have ngne 
of the Aristocrat of Hibernia, who, 
for the moment donned the family’s 
discarded homespun, nor of the Re- 
publican Wells; they clamored for 
their own, and now ignorance finds 
itself pitted against political cun- 
ning, and the night-school of a se- 
cret power burns midnight oil at 
the expense of the innocent laborer 
while he sleeps. 

The ideal Republic does not take 
the blood-ties of an official as suffi- 
cient plea to usurp public office for 
his relatives. And yet, when we 
glance at high places, we are struck 
by a family resemblance; we find 
the nephew, the brother and other 
beneficiaries of nepotism, incapaci- 
tated by nature and training, the 
guardians of the law. 

“We are no worse than any other 
State in the Union,” confided a po- 
litical rogue to me the other day. 
“And is there no reason why we 
should be better?” I asked. 

The youth and isolation of San 
Francisco, place it in a unique posi- 
tion; its potentialities as a harbor, 
its coast line, its fecundity, its nat- 
ural advantages give it a claim to 
distinction above any other of the 
Western States. 

The accusation against Mr. Phe- 
lan’s consenvative tendencies was 
unfounded, actuated possibly by 
party feeling. One must temporize 
until the crisis is reached. The 
crisis was the opportunity for the 
present Mayor. Steffens tells us in 
his “Shame of Cities,” of one man, 
the Circuit (District or State) At- 
torney, who performed his duty. He 
was urged to run; he did, and was. 
elected. He was not devoured by 
the pangs of gratitude. He caught 
and convicted criminals; that they 
were the politicians who had elected 
him was incidental, and had no bear- 
ing on the case. 

That there are men who would 
make the city beautiful, politics 
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<lean, there is no doubt; but they 
are not in office. When general in- 
terest becomes personal, when pub- 
lic good turns to private greed, there 
is but one hope: amputate the de- 
ceased member before contagion 
becomes universal. As sunlight kills 
the germ, so must a fearless investi- 
gation destroy and obliterate the 
cause of corruption. . 

We boast of our wealth, of the 
financial strength of our banks, of 
the growing import ‘ance of our in- 
lustries, but dare we take our in- 
quisitorial visitor down the length 
of our City Hall? Have we the cour- 
age to let him stomach the smells of 
our by-ways, or the fortitude to 
throw open the doors of our County 
Hospital, where a sleek board bows 
to the caller, all the while covertly 
fingering the record of appropria- 
tion funds? 

The walls of Jericho fell to the 
ground at the sound of the ram’s 
horn; are the walls of San Francisco 


to crumble because a certain fiddle > 


used to squeak? 
And now we come to the cause 


and effect. Why has the fiddle 
ceased to squeak? 
BOSSISM. 
With all the prominent leaders 


against him, Schmitz, the Union 
Labor candidate, re-elected. 
The majority still ran with their 
own, and the majority were the men 
of the unions. The people do not 
lead—they follow. power 
was behind the impulse’ which 
moved the people? 

We now come to one of the great- 
‘est evils which is slowly rotting the 
American’ citizenship — Bossism, 
synonymous with terrorism,  tyr- 
anny as opposed to liberty. 

“The boss is not a _ politician— 
he is an American institution, the 
product of a freed people that have 
mot the spirit to be free.” 

The tip we give the boot-black 
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(in. spite of the other fellow who 
came first) is a borrowing of the 
methods of the saloon license, the 
railroad pass, the bribe which saves 
the bawdy-house from exposure; 
the Jekyll and Hyde grafter from 
blackmail; they are all children of 
the same breed, and wise they are 
if they recognize their own father 
in the disdainful city boss. 

Early in the game there was no 
hint of the power behind the throne. 
A pawn was on the chess board and 
an unseen hand was placing the 
pieces at will.. The Mayor repre- 
sented the people,.and there was no 
mention ‘of the Mayor’s keeper; it 
had not been proven that such a 
utility was necessary. But the util. 
ity was chuckling in secret, and the 
profit of a corrupt administration 
had begun. What is the function 
of the political boss? Any means 
that answers to his ends; he is the 
cause of a split in our parties; he 
changes his colors at sight of a 
bribe; he has the instinct of the 
despot hostile to self-respecting cit- 
izenship, to the dignity of man; he 
is a foe to law, because law estab- 
lished, justice executed means con- 
viction and the ball and stripes for 
the city’s boss. The strong quality 
of a boss is his ability to estimate 
quickly the value of a move when 
profit accrues to him through a sec- 
ondary object. 

We are a proud nation, self-rul- 
ing, we assert; and yet if we could 
but realize that body and soul we 
are owned, destroyed by no less a 
person than the city’s boss, our hu- 
miliation would be complete. 

What Parks did for the union men 
of New York, McCarthy is doing 
for us; but that belongs to the 
schism of bossism, to the employer 
and employed. We are dealing with 
the legislative body, as representing 
our democratic institutions and re- 
publican form of Government; we 
are dealing with the element which 
runs our democracies into anarchies, 
our republic into a shameless olli- 
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garchy. And what is the result of 
such a regime? Cupidity, cruelty, 
lackeyism roused by the prevailing 
greed for money, dishonesty drop- 
ping its coin into the laborer’s jeans 
as well as into the’ Rockefeller’s 
plethoric pocket. 

We are no longer compelled to 
face a competitive struggle for ex- 
istence. Corrupted by a false stan- 
dard, self-respect adulterated to 
spuriousness by bribery and _ boss- 
ism. In this country, poverty is at 
a minimum, the maximum is pro- 
gress and accumulation. It is abuse 
which puts a limit to the advance- 
ment of our race. A free country, 
justice the presiding goddess, a con- 
stitution militating for a perfect in- 
dependence; the prospect is infin- 
ite. That is the dream, this is the 
reality: we break our own laws by 
permitting them to be broken; we 
are grafters in allowing graft; our 
citizenship is made corruptible by 
assisting at its corruption. We have 
no patriotism, since we have neither 
honor nor credit. When commer- 
cialism enters into Government, 
then we know that politics has the 
innings, that the boss, in cap and 
bells, is whistling to his sycophants, 
and from the back alleys of a past 
election, a motley crew is creeping 
into the Senate. Is it a moral weak- 
ness or a moral blindness that af- 
fects the people? 

Let us ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: “What has the present admin- 
istration done for us? But firstly, 
for the forces that fused into one 
unanimous vote, a vote that carried 
for the powers that be. 

When Abraham Ruef left the Re- 
publican party last year, he turned 
to the Labor standards. The bosses 
expected to control the _ situation 
and the men they had elected; that 
they were prophets in their own 
country is not to be disputed. What 
has the nominee of unionism done 
for it? 

That the Mayor is a creature of 
bossism, that unionism is a mere 


side issue in the present adminis- 
tration, that the trust and loyalty 
of those who pledged themselves to 
to a false god are being outraged, 
there is ample proof. 


IV 


TRAITORS TO THE UNIONS. 


To avert a catastrophe, conces- 
sions from Capital had been made 
to Labor. A conflict of classes does 
not address itself, as many suppose, 
to the less fortunate class alone; it 
appeals to them undoubtedly; but 
it appeals with greater force to the 
higher and better educated order in 
society. 

It is easier to disarm the dema- 
gogue by mitigating his grievance 
than it is to refute his charge before 
an audience where he has despotic 
Sway. 

Trade Unionism is nothing new. 
It is an outgrowth of the old guild 
system of the Middle Ages; a con- 
centration for self-protection against 
usurped authority political and in- 
dustrial. 

From a religious aspect it has be- 
come purely commercial, from an 
organization marshaling the banner 
of right, it has become an organi- 
zation flaunting the rags of a de- 
moralizing freedom. It recruits its 
armies from the rank and file of the 
vicious and ignorantly uncompiain- 
ing. Its leaders are not conspicu- 
ous for integrity or moral strength, 
but for the undersized mentality 
of those who represent the low con- 
niving of conspiring arrogance. 

It has been a mad and a bitter 
struggle, but have they won? Are 
they free, these sons of toil? The 
sincerest advocates of Labor Union 
protested against politics being in- 
troduced into the organization; the 
battle commenced, and should be 
continued along the lines of a fight 
for principle. 

The argument of Capital has be- 
come by the argument of Labor; the 
desire of one, the desire of the other 
—the frenzied desire to control the 
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From a heterogenous mass 


market. 
Unionism has become a systema- 
tized entity, perfecting the methods 


of Wall street. It has griped into 
our soil, defying the  ramifica- 


tions of the railroad powers; it 
looms a vast Colossus above the 
wealth of our valleys; the chimneys 
of our factories blacken the sky, 
or leave it clear at its will. And yet 
freedom been gained? 

No, the rebels are slowly being 
ground back again into the old serf- 
dom by the wheel within the wheel, 
and the devilish machine is of their 
own making. 

The people appointed the Mayor, 
the Mayor appointed his friends. In 
the very beginning the Mayor broke 
the law of the Charter, which pro- 
vides “That no more than two mem- 
bers of the Police Board shall be- 
long to the same political party.” 

The Board had two Republican 
members when Schmitz named 
Drinkhouse. No one protested at 
the illegal proceeding. It was only 
when the commissioner began to 
use his power as such, along com- 
mercial lines, that the Unions, fired 
by a sense of injustice and oppres- 
sion, began a war upon the Mayor’s 
appointee. Home industry was be- 
ing strangled, and the fumes of. a 
non-union Eastern brand stunk into 
the nostrils of the home party. They 
appealed to the Mayor. He investi- 
gated. Mayor Schmitz acted as 
counsel for defendant, judge and 
jury, all at the same time. The 
verdict was acquittal. Etomology 
of duty was defined as graft. A 
Police Commissioner has become, 
in the present municipal system, an 
insurance agent who refuses a li- 
cense to all saloons who will not 
insure in his particular companies; 
who closes the saloons of those who 
protest against selling his liquor and 
cigars. 

That is how the labor candidate 
has defended the interest of the un- 
ions. His cohorts are distributed 


all through the ranks of the trusting 
partisan. 

The financial Napoleon of the un- 
ions is McCarthy, parented by the 
Building Trades; its president with- 
out a salary, in fact its general. 
Bound hand and foot, the unions 
have become helpless in their own 
toils. 

After a general summary of the 
present administration, we shall de- 
cide which faction has benefited by 
the Schmitz-Ruef combination. 

Editorially the best papers are si- 
lent. The example made of General: 
Otis, the fearless editor of the Los 
Angeles Times, who, would not be 
downed by the Union vulture, is too 
recent in the minds of the self-re- 
specting journalist. 

Had General Otis endeared him- 
self to his constituency, had he 
made friends instead of enemies, 
had he the respect of his intimates 
or the confidence of his political 
associates, the result might have 
been different. In this_ instance, 
however, while Otis never had the 
sympathy of the thinking people or 
the clean-minded conservative citi- 
zen, he had his entire approval and 
still has it. While General Otis may 
be disliked and execrated by the ma- 
jority of the citizens of the State, 
they are not so blind but that they 
give him credit for making the right 
fight at the right time. Yet the 
aforesaid self-respecting journalist 
does. not follow in Otis’s footsteps. 
Why? 

We owe our riots, the disrespect 
shown to our dead when non-union 
men driving our hearses were forci- 
bly arrested by the union mobs; to 
the Examiner, in fact, all the insub- 
ordination of the uneducated, we 
owe to the foul mains which convey 
the tainted waters of the libertine- 
owned sheet to the reservoir of in- 
formation whence the people draw 
their knowledge of public affairs. 

Freedom of the press is one of the 
curses of America to-day; the loose- 
ness of tongue which allows the 
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blight of calumny to smirch_ the 
name of an honest citizen and to up- 
hold the cause of the unrighteous. 


V 


PLUNDERING THE PEOPLE. 

“Kill competition by your exac- 
tions,” whispers the boss of the 
Trade Unions. That is the advice 
which, if followed, puts the con- 
tractor at the head of the van. We 
see favored firms in’ possession of 
the city’s streets, but the 'passer- 
by, although annoyed by the gaping 
sewers, the uptorn planks, the pro- 
tracted disorder, does ‘not suspect 
the cause. 

In July of 1903, the merchants, 
residents and business men of the 
easterly half of Third street, openly 
rebelled; they attacked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Public Works. 
The Board saw fit to provide work 
for the unemployed, being sure that 
its corporations and private contrac- 
tors were behind to furnish the boo- 
dle, the oil which lubricates to noise- 
lessness. That was early in the 
day, but it showed which way the 
wind was to blow. Now we have as 
President of the Board, Herbert, the 
immature brother of the Mayor, 
and there is Michael Casey, the 
whilom business agent of the Team- 
sters’ Union, occupying a  promi- 
nent position; gentlemen so_ well 
versed in political economics are an 
acquisition to the position they sus- 
tain. 

With a few exceptions the brib- 
ery microbe is diseasing our pub- 
lic offices. All cities have some scan- 
dal; political, municipal, commer- 
cial, but we combine in one great 
sore the moral ulcers of the whole 
United States. The business man, 
the lawyer, the doctor, are all dis- 
coverable in the corrupting scheme. 
If an honest contractor refuses to 
meet some union rule, or buy from 
some objectionable merchant, or 
does not turn in votes enough from 
his employees, he finds himself 
without a job. He is beaten, broken 


by the Board of Public Works; and 
what is the jurisdiction of this om- 
niscient body? 

_ It assumes to possess the right 
to utilize the public funds, the tax- 
payers’ quota, as it sees fit. It is 
of no importance that certain de- 
partments have no appropriation 
mention. Workmen are deputized 
by the Bureau of Streets to tear up 
and lay pipes without a notice be- 
ing sent to the property owners, and 
our Health Board, our Police Com- 
missioners, are no better. This mis- 
rule, greed and graft are qualifiers 
for them all. The Board of Health 


JAMES D. PHELAN, 
Ex-Mayor of San Francisco. 
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has been held up to the contempt and 
scorn of the people. The way it 
dealt with the milk question, its 
criminal appointments and its inhu- 


manity arraign it for the pillory of. 


universal condemnation. Incompe- 
tent surgeons are allowed to cut 
right and left with the unskilled 
knife. A certain recent victim, Vic- 
tor Le Muer, was permitted to bleed 
to death. The rich man, the poor 
man, in case of accident, leave all 
hope behind on entering the portals 
of our Emergency Hospital; how- 
ever, the law of compensation steps 
in to prove that there are some hon- 
est men on the bench, clean-handed 
supervisors, determined to do right. 
Dr. D’Ancona and ten Supervisors 
are making a battle to prove the 
violation of the Budget and civil 
service restriction by the present 
Board of Health. They go on to 
show that $9,060 of the allowance 
for food inspection by civil service 
appointees had been diverted to pay 
the salaries of non-civil service ap- 
pointees. 

Omitting the Drinkhouse expo- 
sure, what do we find in the police 
quarters? All the commissioners 
were appointed by the Mayor, with 
the exception of Mr. Howell. If 
Chief of Police Wittman had sufh- 
cient courage to fight those who lib- 
erate the thug on account of his 
vote, there might be some prospect 
of redemption. 

The police courts and the “graft” 
are responsible for the evaporation 
of thousands that come from fines. 
The policeman who arrests a man 
with a pull is reprimanded by the 
committee, who speak for law and 
order. If our police stand in with 
the criminal, if we may not arm our- 
selves against the sandbag, the silent 
dirk or the random shot, what is 
to be the fate of the peaceable way- 
farer? 

At the mercy of a poundman’s 
rage, an old man was caught in the 
mongrel’s net and “plugged with 
bullets.” After the first headlines, 
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FAIRFAX WHELAN. 
The man who exposed the frauds at the 
primaries. 


we heard no more of the murderer. 
The lawlessness of the bandit is 
concealed under the blue coat of au- 
thority. “If small beer politics” are 
to control our courts of justice, why 
make a pretense of respectability ? 
It was during the Schmitz term that 
such things were possible, as the 
peddling of questions by which the 
examinations for Fire Department 
employees could be subverted. Not- 
withstanding legal proceedings and 
an investigation held by the Mayor 
the affair was quietly dropped. 
We are becoming bankrupt by the 
payment of political obligations; we 
are a curry-comb for the wolf in 
sheep's clothing, the wolf out for 
the golden fleece. From the Grand 
Juries, the citizen expects nothing 
under present conditions. These in- 
quisitorial bodies are not there to 
pass sentence—they are there to ac- 
quit the malefactor of his crimes; 
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to take the blood money of a na- 
tion’s betrayor. 

The outrages of the recent pri- 
mary election are a blot on the his- 
tory of our State. All the evil forces 
gathered to fence in the ballot-box, 
the stuffers, the paid minions, were 
legion, collected to do the work of 
the arch-fiend of a degenerate Gov- 
ernment. 

One Charles Wyman, whom Fair- 
fax Wheeian saw in the act of bal- 
lot stuffing, was made an example 
of by the strenuous efforts of the 
Merchants’ Association. 

Under the present administration, 
all the license of a loosely construct- 
ed code of morals is possible; and 
not until we waken from our leth- 
argy is reform likely to be the result 
of a fearless investigation. 


VI 


PUBLIC WRONGS. 


' That progress and civilization, not 
to speak of universal culture, are 
retarded by public wrongs, injus- 
tices done to the people, there is no 
question. The capitalist and the 
corporation, after the Legislative 
bodies, are largely responsible. The 
gas and water cinch is a burden im- 
posed upon a long-suffering public 
by the same personal greed animat- 
ing those in office. Loss over reach- 
ing gain is recorded by the combi- 
nation; but the investigators are in- 
flicted with the itch of the doubting 
Thomas. We do not find philan- 
thropists in gas and water profits. 
Paying high rates of interest on 
“watered” stock in gas, electricity 
and water companies may cause a 
rebellion among the consumers. 
What is used by the people must be 
controlled by them, and we must 
mulct any other power that reaches 
out for supremacy. 

The resolution of the Board of 
Supervisors has been a valiant con- 
test to secure a municipally owred 
water system. The injunction which 
the Spring Valley Water Company 


secured in the United States Court, 
restraining the Board, has been so 
sweeping that the Supervisors have 
been hampered from the outset. 

We have numerous and inexhaust- 
ible resources. A municipal water 
supply is the one solution to the 
problem; and the more vehemently 
the people demand, the sooner this 
great boon to the city will be award- 
ed them. In the meantime, we must 
be protected from extortionate rates. 

As time passes, the cost of living 
will decrease, consequently the cost 
of labor; but this will not interfere 
with the “contented” public service 
corporation. There is but one cure; 
the manufacture of products at cost, 
and this is solved by the establish- 
ment of public service plants on mu- 
nicipal account. 

We now come to the great ques- 
tion of the day—the Bond Issue. 
The unwillingness of the people to 
carry out the improvement plan, is 
a sure sign that they are aroused at 
last to the serious aspect of San 
Francisco’s future. Before the re- 
quired sum, $18,135,000, is put up, 
some assurance must be given the 
people that the money will not be 
misappropriated. There must be 
a manifesto to set public fears at 
rest, or a mortgage can never be 
raised upon the real and personal 
property of this city. This hesita- 
tion on the people’s part is founded 
on broken faith, and it is a fatal 
blow to the heart of the common- 
wealth. 


VII. 


COST OF THE CITY’S BONDS. 


In forty years the principal will 
be almost doubled, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the City Engi- 
neer, and filed with the clerk of the 
Board of Supervisors, the total cost 
of the proposed bonds to be issued 
for improving the city will be $21,- 
162,830.39. For improvements cost- 
ing $18,135,000 as estimated by City 
Engineer Grunsky preparing 
plans and specifications, the’ city 
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will have to pay that sum in forty when $1,072,231.00 must be paid by 


years before the bonded indebted- 
ness is fully cleared. The heaviest 
annual payment will be in 


1995, 
Required 
Outstanding Each Year 
$18,135,000 

17,681,625 $453,375 
17,228,250 453,375 
16,774,875 453,375 
16,321,500 453,375 
15,868,125 453,375 
15,414,750 453,375 
14,961,375 453,375 
14,508,000 453,375 
14,054,625 453,375 
13,601,250 453,375 
13,147,875 453,375 
12,694,500 453.375 
12,241,125 453,375 
11,787,750 453,375 
11,334,375 453,375 
10,881,000 453,375 
10,427,625 453,375 
9,974,250 453,375 
9,520,875 453,375 
9,067,500 453,375 
8,614,125 453,375 
8,160,750 453,375 
757975375 453,375 
7,254,000 453,375 
6,800,625 453,375 
6,347,250 453,375 
5,893,875 453,375 
5,440,500 453,375 
4,987,125 453,375 
4,553,750 453,375 
4,080,375 453,375 
3,627,000 453,375 
3,173,625 453,375 
2,720,250 453,375 
2,266,875 453,375 
1,813,500 453,375 
1,360,125 453,375 
906,750 453,375 
453,375 453.375 
453,375 453.375 


These figures do not include the 
proposed investment in the Geary 
street municipal railway. They are 
as above. 


Int. 3% p. c. 
$634,725.00 


618,850.87 
602,988.75 
187,120.62 
571,252.50 
555,384.37 
539,510.25 
523,048.12 
507,780.00 
491,911.87 
479,043.75 
460,175.62 
444,397.50 
428,439.37 
412,571.25 
390,703.12 
380,835.00 
364,960.87 
349,098.75 
333,230.62 
317,362.52 
301,494.37 
285,626.25 
269,758.12 
253,990.00 
238,021.87 
222,153.75 
206,285.62 
190,417.50 
174,549.37 
158,681.25 
142,813.12 
126,944.99 
111,076.87 

95,208.73 

79,340.60 

63,472.47 

47,604.34 

31,736.21 

15,868.13 

15,868.13 


VIII. 
WHAT DO WE WANT. 
We want, first of all, an electorate 


taxation in addition to the dollar 
limit. 
Following is the table: 
Prin. & Interest 


Required 
Each Year 
$634,725.00 
1,072,231.00 
1,056,303.00 
1,040,495.62 
1,024,627.50 
,008,7 59.37 

992,891.25 
977,023.12 
g61,155.co 
945,286.87 
929,418.75 
913,550.62 
897,082.50 
881,814.37 
865,940.25 
850,078.12 
834,210.00 
818,341.87 
802,473.75 
786,605.62 
7797 37-50 
754,869.37 
739,001.25 
723,133.12. 
797,305.00 
691,396.87 
675,528.75 
659,660.62 
643,792.50 
627,924.37 
612,056.25 
576,188.12 
580,319.99 
564,455.87 
548,583.75 
532,715.60 
516,847.47 
500,978.34 
485,111.21 
469,243.13 
469,243.13 


of honest men, or the fate of Rome is 


Year 
1904 
1900 
1997 
1908 
1909 
1913 
1914 
IQI5 
1910 
1917 
IgI8 
1920 
1921 
IQ22 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1920 
1927 
1928 
1930 
IQ32 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1930 
we 1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1943 
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ours. We want the Constitution 
amended so as to make Civil Service 
Reform a State institution, or so as 
to confer fpon municipalities the 
power to enforce it as to their Gov- 
ernment. We want our people to 
cultivate a sense of national duty, a 
respect for the national emblem— 
Independence. 

The workingman must realize 
that it is not a raise in his salary; 
the oil magnate must grasp the fact 
that it is not an increase of divi- 
dends, that promises a spotless pros- 
perity to the country. The Citi- 
zens’ Alliance must avoid the errors 
of the labor organization, no graft, 
no favoritism mtist blemish our polli- 
tics. We must possess unity and 
breadth so as to reach and embrace 


the needs of the political, moral and 
domestic side of complex man. 

Surely the old spirit of the Vigi- 
lance Committee has not gone out 
of our midst, down to death with 
the dust of our fathers. We are 
children of the West, seed of a 
strong generation, and yet, can we 
see the sovereignty that is ours 
wrested from us, our Government 
looted of its treasure and of its 
honor? 

We want a wider Democracy, a 
purer liberalism. We are of the 
West, and graft is not of us, but in 
spite of us. We are of a bone, of a 
flesh, of a kindred, with the fearless- 
ness that slew lawlessness. As Cain 
slew Abel in a wrath that forgot the 
common parentage. 


BUSINESS WOMEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 


BY LUCY BAKER JEROME 


HE amount of material in writ- 
ing, speech and song, that has 
gone to exploit the glory of 

BUSINESS WOMEN OF CALI- 
FORNIA would probably fill 
twenty good-sized volumes. - In this 
redundancy of matter nearly every 
subject has been toughed upon— 
size, climate, the magnificence of its 
mountains and valleys, its pictures- 
que scenery nestled in among the 
wilder and more rugged parts; its 
productiveness, prolificness, the 
adaptability of its ‘soil to almost 
every known product of the world; 
its’mines, vast orchards, and a thou- 
sand other things. California na- 
tives have usually been mentioned 
last; but California women are fa- 
mous the length and breadth of the 
continent, though nearly always for 
their good looks, or splendid devel- 
opment, mentally and_ physically. 
Woman. in a business connection 


has, till lately, been an unknown 
quantity; or, if known, her work 
has been tacitly discredited. Yet 
there are women right here in Cali- 


‘fornia who are doing some of the 
best work toward furthering the 


State’s interest, and spreading the 
State’s renown, who are almost un- 
heard of. Women, who by their 
own unaided courage and energy, 
have plucked fortune from disaster ; 
who, in some cases, have _ saved 
property from mortgage and disrup- 
tion, and in others have _ created 
homes which serve as landmarks 
throughout this great State of Cal- 
ifornia, and are points of interest 
to be viewed to the traveler at 
large. 
These California women have 
pursued their work along widely 
differing lines. Farming, dairying, 
stock-breeding, bee-keeping, poul- 
try raising, fruit and flower grow- 
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ing for profit, landscape gardening, 
arboriculture, forestry, managers of 
estates, real estate dealers, the lum- 
ber trade, carpet weaving, and a 
hundred other occupations are now 
open to the woman of skill and zeal. 
Throughout the fifty-six counties of 
California at least forty women are 
engaged in planting and managing 
fruit orchards varying in size from 
fifty to five hundred acres. The 
pioneer woman in this work, Miss 
Mary Austin, successful in 
making the then barren plains of 
Fresno to blossom like the rose. 
Miss Austin proved that horticul- 
ture could be engaged in profitably 
by women as well as men. With 
another determined woman, her 
friend, Miss Hatch, she began to 
improve an already planted vine- 
yard, and her efforts were finally so 
successful that she gradually ex- 
tended her venture to one hundred 
acres. Her tireless energy and 
constant thought in this venture led 
her to make many improvements in 
the vineyard and packing house, 
and in her work she opened special 
opportunities for women in packing 
raisins in attractive forms for com- 
mercial purposes. Miss Austin has 
been dead for many years, but her 
example stimulated many others to 
like effort, and the State owes her 
a debt of gratitude. | 
From Mrs. Tibbett’s home in Riv- 
erside, were brought two orange 
trees which originally came from 
Brazil. These were planted, and 
the Washington navel orange in- 
dustry ot California founded. These 
oranges are known all over. the 
world, and are famous wherever or- 
anges are eaten. Since these two 
beginnings, many women have ex- 
perimented with vine and olive, rai- 
sins, dates, nuts, seeds and berries. 
It is a difficult task to gather the 
names of the plucky women _  en- 
gaged in obtaining a living from 
the soil, there being no registration 
bureau, and no particular represe”- 
tation of the value of their work. 


One notable success of a large fruit 
orchard begun under discouraging 
conditions when a large family of 
children, no capital, and unfavorable 
surroundings, tested and developed 
the sense, patience and endurance 
of Mrs. E. Shields, should lead 
others to realize that “what man,” 
or in this case, woman, has done, 
may be done again, and that, per- 
haps, while we wait for opportunity 
to come to us, she may be knocking 
at our door, while we listen with 
deaf ears. Mrs. Shield can tell of 
almost overpowering discourage- 
ments—the entire work of her hands 
destroyed one season by overflow- 
ing spring-tides; too early frosts an- 
other—the patience and _ skill 
quired, and put into the work which 
seemed to count for so little during 
many seasons—while now, the an- 
nual State fairs literally overflow 
with the splendid specimens of her 
grapes, peaches, pears, nectarines, 
apricots, nuts and berries. Fruits 
are shown in their ripe state, and in 
dried and packed forms; also in the 
shape of preserves, jams, and jellies. 
She also has many fine varieties of 
grain, hops, tobacco and other pro- 
ducts. , 

Another woman, made famous by 
the success of her undertakings—in 
this case an immense fruit and grain 
farm—is Mrs. E. P. Buckingham. 
From her home long lines of fruit 
trees, heavy with flourishing 
growth, extend in every direction 
The house, built in New England, 
and brought around the Horn, has 
replaced the old adobe dwelling of 
the Spanish owner, and it a fitting 
illustration of the strength and 
permanence of Mrs. Buckingham’s 
enterprise. In the past sixteen years, 
Mrs. Buckingham has planted and 
aeveloped one thousand acres near 


Vacaville. The coast line here is, 


more broken, and the valleys, cov- 
ered with verdure of vine and olive, 
and picturesque in their hill-slope 
settings, retain an Old World look, 
thus adding to their charm. When 
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the season for gathering approaches, 
tent villages are set up for the pick- 
ers, who come from far and near. 
Once there came with these a wo- 
man from the Bahamas, wishing to 
take active part in this object lesson 
of picking and packing that she 
might return home with the story 
of what she had seen, and profit by 
the experience as well. 

What is said to be the largest 
vineyard in the world is that belong- 
ing to Mrs. Minnie Sherman of 
Fresno, California. Mrs. Sherman 
comes from a wealthy family, but 
had always a taste and longing for 
ranch life. When she was. still 
a young woman of about thirty-two, 
she was left thirty thousand dol- 
lars, and with this she purchased 
part of her present vineyard. 

She employs one hundred persons 
on her ranch. Book-keepers, steno- 
graphers and skilled men in all de- 
partments. For these employees she 
maintains a large boarding-house 
and a hall for social purposes. The 
daily bill of fare at the ranch is said 
to be an exceedingly fine one, al- 
though Mrs. Sherman acknowledges 
that so much is raised upon the 
ranch that it costs her but thirty- 
seven cents per head each day. 

There is also a bakery, where a 
large number of loaves of bread and 
cake are turned out each day, besides 
a dairy, where quantities of butter 
and cheese are made. Mrs. Sher- 
man owns numbers of the finest Jer- 
sey cows, and many people on the 
ranch are kept busy in and around 
this model dairy, which is unsur- 
passed of its kind. 

Next in interest comes a slaughter 
and packing house, as they kill and 
dress their own meat on the ranch, 
besides raising the necessary ani- 
mals. Pigs are there in abundance, 
and hams and bacon are cured in 
quantities every year. 

On this wonderful ranch, owned 
and managed entirely by a woman, 
are to be found an ice-plant, where 
all ice needful for any purpose is 


manufactured; a cannery, where a 
large force is employed; a tin-shop, 
where all the cans used in packing 
and canning the fruit, are made; a 
winery, whose presses turn out some 
thousands of gallons of reputable 
California wine each year, and an im- 
mense vegetable garden, where all 
sorts of vegetables are raised the 
year round, and which furnishes 
large{amounts of canned peas, beans, 
and other kinds of green vegetables 
for the markets. 

Raisins are dried in enormous 
quantities, and other fruits as 
well. ‘They are all dried in large 
evaporators, and have a richly de- 
served reputation among buyers. 
Poultry and eggs are also sold at 
good prices, and find a ready sale. 

In the Los Gatos foothills, at the 
western end of Santa Clara County, 
the home of Mrs. Reed has been held 
by the “stuffed prune _ industry,’ 
which she has developed. Chicago 
and New York markets demand all 
that she can supply. Her success is 
largely due to her dainty and artistic 
manner of packing for export, and 
this suggests a wide field of artistic 
possibilities. 

Mrs. Harriet Strong’s_ thirteen 
hundred acres lie in the beautiful 
San Gabriel Valley, sloping toward 
the sea. The pampas plume indus- 
try, discovered by a California wo- 
man, was taken up by Mrs. Strong 
while waiting for the growth of one 
hundred and fifty acres of walnuts. 
She has one hundred and fifty acres 
besides in alfalfa, upon which she 
has drilled seven artesian wells. She 
wrote at one time to a well-known 
lady here: “One who is just to him- 
self and his opportunities will im- 
pound the wealth of water that falls 
in its season, will convert grain 
fields into orchards, will draw from 
the reservoirs in the mountains just 
what water is needed, and thereby 
convert the product of the grain in- 
to food, and raise humanity in the 
scale of existence, and render pos- 
sible a population of a million indus- 
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trious people where now there are 
not even hundreds.” 

Hybridizing is a profession which 
is as yet comparatively unknown, al- 
though at least three women have 
triumphed in that field. It requires 
accurate, painstaking, patient and 
continuous labor to work for ten 
years with the cosmos before bring- 
ing it to a flower five and a half 
inches in diameter, and of innumer- 
able shades of color and forms. The 
California poppy has been also 
brought to a five and a half inch 
diameter, and a visit to the home of 
Mrs, Theodosia Shepherd, in South- 
ern California, will show acres upon 
acres of an orange intensity which 
almost dazzles the eye with its bril- 
liancy. In these grounds one sees 
rows and rows of graceful pepper 
trees laden with scarlet berries, and 
immense varieties of geraniums 
meet your gaze wherever you may 
turn. 

Many young women when left 
alone, and forced to make the most 
of a small capital, turn instinctively 
to gardening and the raising of flow- 
ers. One of these cases is that of 
two sisters who ventured into horti- 
culture with no practical knowledge, 
and for their sole possession a bag 
of poppy seed. Within five years, 
by undaunted pluck and persever- 
ance, they have developed a business 
in rose and bulb culture which it 
takes ten greenhouses to accommo- 
date. Like others, they find the de- 
mand of the San Francisco markets 
all they care to supply. They put in 
a gasoline engine, built a propagat- 
ing house, and heated the whole 
plant with steam. They consider 
that they have fairly graduated from 
the ranks of the amateur rose gar- 
dener. 

Some one with a head for statis- 
tics has figured that the egg produce 
in the United States, when measured 
by dollars and cents, comes to more 
than the combined gold and silver 
production. Mrs. A. Baseley, of 
Southern California, says that her 


experience in chick raising has 
proved his figures to be correct; but 
she ascribes her success all to the 
fact that her ranch was so fortunate 
as to be in California; for she is 
convinced that in no other State of 
the Union would she have succeed- 
ed half so well. Like the rest of her 
sister “business women,” Mrs. Bas- 
ley began in a very modest way ina 
little cottage on a single acre of 
ground. She took a trip to Los An- 
geles one day, and attended the an- 
nual chicken exhibit which was be- 
ing held at that time. “White 
Prince,” a beautiful white Plymouth 
rooster, who had just won a prize, 
captured Mrs. Brasley’s heart, and 
retired from the field in her posses- 
sion. 

She also bought half a dozen hens, 
taking care, however, that they were 
of good breed, for with chickens 
particularly “blood will tell.” Thor- 
ough-bred chickens eat no more 
than common poultry, Mrs. Basley 
says, and they are larger, hand- 
somer, and yield more in the market. 

The experience of this woman 
breeder of chickens is a very va- 
ried and an interesting one. “In the 
beginning,” she says, “I had but two 
poultry houses to accommodate all 
my flock, but next year I needed 
four, and the third year eight. I 
had, in the meantime, learned two 
thinks—that mine _ investments 
were uncertain, and that there was 
money in California poultry.” 

Mrs. Basley kept the strain of her 
chickens absolutely pure, and they 
were beauties. People who saw 
them always wanted to buy them, 
or at least the eggs, and soon Mrs. 
Basley was fairly launched. She 
bought incubators, and built brood- 
ers. A brooder is a chicken house 
with two tiny glass windows, for 
little chicks do not like dark places. 
It is heated by a lamp from under- 
neath. Short felt curtains hang 
from a circular board over the heat- 
ing pipe, and cold little chicks snug- 
gle under these. When chickens 
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are first hatched, they must have a 
temperature of go degrees. Each 
day this is lessened, until 70 degrees 
is reached, and a thermometer in 
the incubator is carefully looked af- 
ter, for in case of too sudden or too 
great heat the eggs will bake. 

When fowls are to be exhibited, 
they are scrubbed with soap and 
water, to which a little blueing has 
been added, so that they come out 
feeling “pretty blue,” and remain so 
till it wears off. Mrs. Basley’s 
chickens have taken all sorts of 
prizes, and she is as proud of them 
as if they were her children. 

The incubators are kept going 
every month except July, August 
and September. Every ten days a 
brood of smoky-colored puff-balls is 
hatched. They must be fed five 
times daily. When the chicks ma- 
ture, they are divided into two 
classes: Those that have the right 
number of serrations in the comb, 
straight toes, and unbroken feathers, 
are placed in breeding pens, while 
the others are allowed to wander. 
Each inmate of the pen wears a 
tiny metal bracelet, with a number 
on it. This is attached to one leg. 
When the hen goes in to lay, a trap 
door closes her immediately into a 
small coop. When released, her 
number and the date are printed on 
the egg. 

Breeding pens of four females and 
one male, not related, bring from 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars each, 
and settings of thirteen eggs from 
three to five dollars. 

The other chicks, not up to stan- 
dard, who have thus far been allow- 
ed to wander, are really kept for 
market uses. When their time is 
come, they are locked up to be fat- 
tened, and are caponized to make 
the flesh more tender and juicy. All 
chickens for table use are “stall- 
_ fed” for two or three weeks before 

being killed. They are placed in 
pens just large enough for two and 
kept in a shaded place. Three times 
a day they are fed with a mixture of 


milk,.table oatmeal and grain. For 
twenty minutes they are given all 
they can eat, and then the food is 
taken away and water left for them. 
After ten days of this, the “cram- 
mer’ is used. This is a cylinder, 
in which food is placed, and by a 
treadle attachment the food is 
forced through a tube into the 
chicken’s mouth. In this way their 
crop is filled three times a day. Less 
than a week of crammjng, and fowls 
rolling in fat are ready for the but- 
cher, who is eager to pay twenty- 
five cents a pound for all that he 
can get. Laying hens produce an 
average of two hundred eggs a year, 
and the income from this product is 
not small. 

The life of woman on the farms 
and ranches of California has been 
much hampered by the necessity of 
a larger and more intimate knowl- 
edge of the work being done by 
them. A registration bureau is a 
crying need, and as the outcome of 
discussions on this subject, “The 
Women’s Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Union,” has recently been 
formed. The opportunities for use- 
fulness of the union as stated in a 
pamphlet issued by one of the most 
earnest and deeply interested work- 
ers for this coast, are as follows: “To 
circulate information and to com- 
pare methods of different countries 
and districts; to advise as to train- 
ing, and make known openings for 
employment and for disposal of pro- 
duce; to uphold the highest stand- 
ard of work, and to secure an ade- 
quate rate of payment for women 
engaged in any of the _ indicated 


lines.” The pamphlet goes on to 
say that it is incumbent on_ the 
members to make their course of 


study and training as complete as 
possible. A fortnight’s attendance 
at a dairy class cannot possibly turn 
out first-class buttef makers. For 
the woman who has thoroughly 
equipped herself horticulture, 
there are splendid possibilities. Posts 
go begging now, because the supply 
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is as yet deficient in the right kind 
of women, rightly trained. There 
seems a chance, also, that for edu- 
cated women trained in dairy work, 
poultry farming, and so on, oppor- 
tunities may arise, which have hith- 
erto been limited. But, to secure 
such chances, women must have 
practical, definite training, and the 
means of procuring this are _ few. 
But, as ten counties pledged them- 
selves at the last meeting of the “In- 
ternational Congress of Women 
Workers,” held in London, to form 
local unions in their respective 
countries, California ought to be 
among the first to register the work 
of her women in agriculture and 
horticulture. The object of a regis- 
tration bureau would be to bring the 
women of the different countries in- 
to relation, to help the formation of 
horticultural schools, and last, but 
not least, would be its recognition 
as an important factor in promoting 
the development of the State. The 
record already made by women 
would, if utilized, prove a great in- 
ducement to those who would cre- 
ate homes upon home acres, were 
the way shown. 

In the more uncommon lines of 
women’s ventures are the breeding 
and training of cattle, of fine cours- 
ing dogs, and the breaking to sad- 
dle of untamed bronchos and 
blooded horses. Some _ of these 
ranch women could give points on 
this last to many an old hand at the 
business, and in’one case a young 
girl, born and brought up on an im- 
mense cattle ranch; could. rope and 
drive a steer-into the pen and knock 
it on the head as deftly and effectu- 
ally as any man. In England, it is 
common for women to manage their 
own cattle, and to superintend the 
breeding of their own dogs, but Cali- 
fornia women are learning to fol- 
low in the footsteps of their English 
cousins in this respect. 


From the wide, free spaces of 


country: life-to crowded city streets 
sé 
is a far cry, but “business women 


flourish in the city, too, although in 
a more limited sphere. Some 
twelve or fourteen years ago, tie 
niece of Warden Hale, then steno- 
grapher at San Quentin, thought 
that it would be a good plan to as- 
sume the duties of a notary public, 
in addition to her usual work. A 
notary public was much needed at 
the time, but the difficulties in the 
way of a woman’s appointment 
were then practically insurmount- 
able. Finally the code was amend- 
ed providing that women should be 
eligible to the office of notary pub- 
lic, and this amendment placed in 
the hands of the Governor, who is 
the sole appointing power, the op- 
portunity to discharge in part politi- 
cal obligations, and at the same time 
confer a great benefit upon deserv- 
ing women who have relatives or 
families dependent upon them. In 
no instance has this authority been 
misapplied by any Governor of Cali- 
fornia, and it may be confidently as- 
serted that every woman who has re- 
ceived this coveted office was de- 
serving of the selection. The ap- 
pointment of women as_ notaries, 
however, is necessarily a power ex- 
ercised within narrow limitations, 
as the demands upon this office by 
men having political claims are 
largely in excess of the limited num- 
ber of notarial positions to be 
filled. In San Francisco, there are, 
in all, about twelve women notaries. 
They have been uniformly success- 
ful in the work, and are patronized 
by banks, insurance offices, and lead- 
ing professional and business men. 
To properly perform her duties as a 
notary, a woman must be conver- 
sant with legal forms, commercial 
protests, and also have a knowledg 
of human nature, as it is not infre- 
quently that some one will solicit 
an acknowledgment without the 
party who signed the instrument 
appearing in person before the no- 
tary, as required by law. Again, the 
forms of acknowledgment for . the 
different States are not similar, and 
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even the work of the best lawyers 
must be carefully gone over before 
the writing leaves the  notary’s 
hand, as errors will creep in un- 
awares, and possibly invalidate an 
important paper evidencing a very 
valuable title. 

The women notaries have proven 
efficient for all these contingencies, 
and have won the confidence of cau- 
tious business men. 

The office hours are slightly op- 
pressive, as they are presumably 
never out or away from their desks, 
and must hold themselves in readi- 
ness for telephone calls during busi- 
ness hours from nine until four 
o’clock. The women notaries have 
been finally recognized as a fixed 
element in our business life, and 
they have uniformly established 
themselves by their application to 
their work, their sense of appreci- 
ation for patronage bestowed, and 
the excellent repute they enjoy as a 
respectable class of hardworking, 
self-respecting and deserving sup- 
porters of themselves and those de- 
pendent on them. The vocation is 
a responsible cne, and is impressed 
with duties and responsibilities of 
a public character, and in which the 
whole community necessarily has 
important interest. The first wo- 
man notary of this city was Mrs. 
Smith, now established in the Mills 
building. Mrs. Addie L. Ballou, 
Miss Augusta Duseberry, and Mrs. 
Oswalda A. Eggers, the last a most 
delightful personality, as well as a 
most efficient notary, followed in 
rapid succession. In another line, as 
real estate dealers, women are con- 
tinuously coming to the front. Mrs. 
Randall Hunt and Mrs. George 
Bowman are well known as success- 
ful operators in this direction. The 
real estate business requires a nice 
discrimination, tact, and the ability 
to look well into the future. The 
woman real estate dealer in San 


Francisco has a wide and constant- 
ly enlarging field, and the opportu- 
nities for her success, if backed up 


by the right kind of brain material, 
are practically unlimited. 

In Seabrignt, near Santa Cruz, 
lives Miss Forbes, a cousin of Sir 
Archibald Forbes, who is a shining 
light as a real estate woman dealer 
of that section of the country. Miss 
Forbes, like all brainy people, is ex- 
ceedingly individual, and is cele- 
brated tor a keen wit and ready ton- 
gue. In appearance she looks and 
dresses like a man. She has short, 
gray hair, wears a nondescript sort 
of a garment, clumping boot in 
memory of her beloved England, but 
is possessed of great magnetism and 
is very attractive. Threatened with 
consumption in England, she came 
to Arizona, lived on a pony for two 
years in the open air, has entirely 
recovered her health, and become 
a justly celebrated “business wo- 
man” as well. 

In the lighter trades 
conventional business woman is 
found. Florists, caterers, decora- 
tors, photographers, lithographers, 
and a few women in insurance, make 
up the list. In the floral trade, the 
Misses Worn, were the pioneers. 
Before the venture of these sisters 
into the business world there had 
been a few French and Italian flor- 
ists, but the Misses Worn were the 
first to establish a line of their own. 
They had been decorators with Miss 
Bates before taking up the floral 
trade, and when tke necessity arose, 
naturally they turned to the flowers 
they loved, to help them in their 
need. That they have been success- 
ful in their nine years’ work, their 
many friends and patrons can tes- 
tify. 

Another California woman florist 
who started in a modest way in a 
small ell off her dining room called 
by courtesy a conservatory, now has 
two blocks of greenhouses, and 
supports a paralyzed mother, an in- 
valid father, and her three children 
with ease. 

Among the women caterers are 
Mrs. Wright, whose first effort in 


the more 
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this direction was made many years 
ago, and the Misses_ Friedlander, 
both well known and very success- 
ful. Catering is an essentially fem- 
inine occupation, but to make ca- 
tering a success in the outside world 
many qualities are needed, which 
the average woman does not pos- 
sess, and it is the possession of 
these that has aided in placing their 
catering business on a permanent 
basis. 


There are some prominently suc- 
cessful photographers and _litho- 
graphers, some of who have gone 
to New York expressly to study 
their chosen business, and have pbe- 
come known in the East for the ar- 
tistic delicacy and finish of their 
work. The insurance business cam 
show a number of brilliantly suc- 
cessful women, and California has. 
good reason to be proud of her rec~ 
ord. 


A CALIFORNIA BABY 


BY M. HELEN WASTELL 


Our Kenneth is a darling, 
But—Kenneth is a thief! 
Not like that naughty Welshman 
Who stole a leg of beef! 


No! Kenneth steals our hearts: 
Indeed, ‘tis proper, too, 

Because he’s just a baby 
With nothing else to do. 


He smuggled himself from Heaven: 
And from Angels stole away; 
Fell into parental arms 
Where love, and law, hold sway. 


He stole from fair Aurora 
The morning’s loveliest hue, 
Then, tinted his dimpled cheeks 
In colors wet with dew. 


No coin paid he for the glance 
He cast into the skies: 

As a king might do, he took 
The azure for his eyes. 


He purloined the silken threads 
From off the ripened corn: 

W ound it‘round his infant head, 
Fitting it into a crown. 


Ile stole his mouth from Cupid, 
Which angered Cupid so, 

t{e pricked it with an arrow, 
And crimsoned it, you know. 


He has stolen love, sweet rogue! 
Since ever he was born; 

He'll continue stealing love 
"Till some one steals his own. 


‘ 


A CALIFORNIA CHRISTMAS SONG 


BY ELLA M. SEXTON 


Hear the bells, the Christmas bells, 
Their tones the wide world sharing, 
All the joy this message tells 
Swift wings of morning bearing 
Far to pines in Northland snows; 
Tropic wealth of gold and rose; 
West or East their music flows, 
Hear, hear the bells! 


Hear the bells, the Christmas bells— 

Though dreaming are we merely, 
So blue the sky above us swells, 

So sweet the lark trills clearly ; 
Sunshine’s warm, caressing boon 
Floods the gardens, fields of June— 
Yet in joyous Christmas-rune, 

Hear, hear the bells! 


Hear the bells, the Christmas bells, 
A glorious chorus render, 

“Peace on earth” their ringing tells, 
“Goodwill” the legend tender; 

He who blessed the children small, 

Suffered, died, to save us all, 

His the words of ‘hope they call, 

Hear, ‘hear the bells! 


Hear the bells, the Christmas bells 
While countless hearts are sending 
Dear absent ones the love that wells 
With tears of longing blending; 
Time nor space can this debar, 
Love immortal passeth far, 
Changeless as the orient star— 
Hear, hear the bells! 


Hear the bells, the Christmas bells 
Ring out their happiest measures ; 


Once more we bow to childhood’s spells, - 


Its golden gifts and pleasures; 


Sorrows banished with the snows 


From this clime no winter knows; 
Summer-land ere Christmas goes 
Hear, hear the bells! 
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COLLEGE DRAMATICS 
The College Girl on the Stage 


BY MABEL H. BROWN 


HE professional actor throws 

up his hands and looks undone, 

He is skeptical of anything 
good being achieved by persons 
taking up dramatic art merely as a 
pastime—not as a life work. But a 
young aspirant now comes forward 
to inquire why courses in dramatics 
are not given at our universities. 

“I don’t mean a course in elocu- 
tion,’ he explains, “but in real dra- 
matic art—a school of acting, in 
short—why not?” 

The professional is moved to fur- 
ther scorn. 

A college dramatic school! 

It is not generally known, but the 
full-fledged actor has a heartfelt an- 
tipathy for dramatic schools of all 
sorts and descriptions. It is truly 
pathetic to witness the debut of a 
dramatic-school graduate on _ the 
professional stage. He may, per- 
chance, find favor with the public, 
with the manager; but with the 
cast—never! He is regarded some- 
thing in the light of a “scab,” “a 
prep.” Were he a genius of first 
water, it would be the same. He 
must first live down this prejudice 
on the part of his peers. In their 
minds, but one straight road leads 
to success on the stage. 

“Be’born to it, train the 
cradle, be a scene-shifter, be a supe, 
play minor roles—then presto! be a 
star.” 

But it nevertheless stands out as 
a clearly demonstrated fact that con- 
siderable progress in a dramatic line 
has been made at our two univer- 
cities. Much of the work has been 
mediocre, it is true; but some has 


come dangerously near the stand- 
ard’ set by professionals. 
Less than ten years ago, Stanford 


University gave her first dramatic 
exhibition on the campus. It was 
an “exhibit” in every sense of the 
word—such an entertainment as 
children might devise for the amuse- 
ment of their parents. Stanford 
grew ashamed and resolved to do 
better. But she was handicapped 
on account of not having an adequate 
building in which to present her 
shows. This was before the era of 
the pretentious Assembly Hall, 
which now graces the Quad. 

The early plays were given in the 
old chapel, with a muslin curtain 
hung on wires stretched across the 
stage. Later, a make-shift theatre 
was set up in the old gymnasium. 
It was necessary to “unset” this 
theatre after each performance. The 
following quotation is from the 1904 
Quad : 

“At six o’clock the last gymna- 
sium class was dismissed. At 6:01 
a corps of student workmen began 
to take up the floor apparatus at 
the northern end. From its place 
of storage, behind the building, they 
drew out the ‘knock-down’ stage, 
made to be mounted on jacks. They 
pulled from the loft a ponderous 
drop curtain and hung it on a girder, 
rigged up with toil and profanity for 
the purpose. They brushed up the 
scenery and put it into temporary 
frames. From the baseball field 
they took down a section of the 
bleachers and set it up against the 
rear wall for a gallery. * * * All 
the spare chairs from the Quadran- 
gle were brought in to make orches- 
tra seats.” 

Was early Shakespearian drama 
ushered in on any more primitive a 
setting? “She Stoops to Conquer” 
was given in this impromptu thea- 
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tre. Money ran out after the pur- 
chase of the costumes, and the com- 
mittee could afford to buy only one 
scene, which did well enough for the 
interior of Mr. Hardcastle’s house. 
This was turned wrong side out to 
represent the inn scene, the idea 
emanating from the head of some 
presiding genius. 

“Pinafore” was the first opera put 
on, and this, says our college author- 
ity, “was one of the first comic op- 
eras with both sexes represented in 
the cast ever given in any American 
aniversity.” This performance an- 
tedated that of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” 

Such was the beginning. The 
gentle dramatic art has since ad- 
vanced in rapid strides. Following 
close on the heels of several excel- 
lent farces written and staged at the 
University by such men as the two 
Irwins, Bristow Adams, Billy Erb, 
etc., came an original Spanish com- 
edy, a French farce, and a Greek 
tragedy, “Antigone,” which drew 
applause and appreciation from pro- 
fessionals and amateurs alike. 

But the piece de resistance given 
at Stanford—the play that earned 
unstinted praise from expert dra- 
matic critics, and received flattering 
comment in Eastern journals, was 
“The Knight of the Burning Pes- 
tle,” presented by the Stanford Eng- 
lish Club two years ago. This, of 
course, was given in the superb new 
Assembly Hall, and the stage set- 
ting and every appointment was 
perfect. It was a play that could 
have been put on the professional 
boards, as it stood, amateur cast 
and all, and have earned its way 
from here to New York and back 
again, without question. 

One pleasant feature about dra- 
matic work at Stanford is that the 
faculty strongly favors it. “A fac- 
ulty farce” is usually given once a 
year by the professors and their 
wives; and one of the leading parts 
in the “Knight of the Burning Pes- 
tle,” a part second only to the “Gro- 


cers Wife,” as acted by Jack Bon- 
nell, was taken by Professor S. S. 
Seward, of the English Department. 

It is not surprising that this dra- 
matic activity at college has fired 
some students with aspirations for 
professional careers. Marked talent 
has been discovered in a number of 
the leading lights of these univer- 
sity plays, and three Stanford wo- 
men have already stepped from the 
amateur boards to the _ bona- 
fide stage. It is surprising, true, for 
a student of letters, a graduate in 
Greek and Latin, to appear behind 
the footlights, but it is not unpre- 
cedented. Men of the cloth, learned 
professors, aye, even nuns (?) have 
been known to go into vaudeville. 
Why not the college graduate? 

Moreover, in this little matter of 
the uplifting of the stage, which is 
being so freely discussed, if intellect 
will not do it, what will? All hail, 
then, the advent of the college grad- 
uate in his newly chosen profes- 
sion. May he be a Booth or a Jef- 
ferson in his turn, or a Bernhardt, 
if the gender be feminine. 

When Katharine Gilman—Mary 
Gilman, as she was then called— 
entered Stanford in the fall of ‘gg, 
she became immediately popular for 
two reasons; she had youth, and 
youth is attractive even in a place 
where such abounds; she _ had 
beauty, and beauty, be it spoken 
low, does not always abide in col- 
lege towns, unflattering as the com- 
ment may seem. She was the 
youngest freshman to enter that 
year, being really below the age re- 
quired for entrance. She is a tall 
girl, of athletic build, with dark blue 
eyes and brilliant coloring. One 
fancied she would take to golf, to 
tennis, to horsemanship—to almost 
any outdoor sport rather than to 
the stage. She joined the Alpha 
Phi sorority, shortly after her ar- 
rival, and soon became a social fa- 
vorite. 

She made her first appearance on 
the college stage as.the Queen in 


“TEDDY” HOWARD. 
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“The Princess of Leland,” a musical 
extravaganza, written by Chris. 
Bradley and Billy Erb. Another 
young girl, who showed exceptional 
dramatic ability in this play, and 
throughout her college career, was 
Miss Emmabela Zucker, who grad- 
uated with the ’or class. As for 
Chris. Bradley, the college had 
dubbed him a born actor ever since 
his freshman start in life; but nei- 
ther of the latter have as yet stepped 
on the boards. 
Miss Gilman went quietly on with 
her college work with seemingly far 
more ambition toward attaining a 
teacher’s certificate than anything 
else. But taking advantage of a 
woman’s privilege she changed her 
mind. Her senior class. entered 
without her; she had _ decided to 
take a dramatic course at a. school 
in the city instead of her A. B. But 
she made her formal debut on her 
college stage, after all. She was 
cast for “Luce” in “The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle,” and a special 
délegation was. sent to ask her to 
play the part—even as a “profes- 
sional.” She did her work excep- 
tionally well, so well, indeed, that 
the favorable -press. comment 
brought her to the notice of sundry 
theatrical managers in the city. She 
accepted an offer from one, and so 
stepped on the professional. stage 
before her course in the. dramatic 
school was well begun... She has not 
stepped back. She played first with 
Nance O’Neill; but dater filled a 
short engagement with the Neill- 
Morosco Company. When that ter- 
minated, she went with the James 
Neill Company, and has now been 
with them more than a year. In 
that time she has played about 
thirty different roles. She- played 
Sylvia Summers in “A Bachelor’s 
Romance”; Elinor Burnham in “A 
Social Honeymoon,” but scored her 
greatest success as Jennv- Buck- 
thorre, in “Shenandoah.” She is 
heartily enthusiastic about her 


chosen career, and bids fair to rise 
to the top. 

One interesting fact about the 
three Stanford girls now on _ the 
stage is that they took up their pro- 
fessional careers simultaneously— 
about a year and a half ago, al- 
though they were in no way con- 
nected or associated. Katharine 
Gilman, the first to go on, was a 
member of the ’03 class. Beatrice 
Bromfield, the second, graduated 
with the. ’o2 class. Katherine Em- 
met—but there’s a fetching bit of 
mystery. about Katharine Emmet. 
In the fitst. place, that is not her 
name,in real life—nor was she reg- 
istered under that name when at 
Stanford. She prefers, however, to 
veil her identity under a soubriquet 
until she has achieved the success 
which is already promised; for she 
is playing this season with Margaret 
Anglin. 

Katharine Emmet—be it remem- 
bered this is merely her stage name 
—was at Stanford two years. Dur- 
ing that time she was seemingly 
not at all interested in dramatics. 
She was a hard student, an English 
major, and showed. ability in a lit- 
erary line. Her stage training was 


‘ decidedly not received at college. 


Before the beginning of her junior 
year she entered the Gerson Dra- 
matic School in this city, and later 
was an instructor there in voice cul- 
ture. ‘Her. first dramatic success 
was made -when:she plaved the 


Lady, in. “The, Man of Destiny,” 


given at one-of our theatres. A the- 
atrical manager,.who witnessed tke 
production, advised her to go East, 
and she followed his advice. Suc- 
cess crowned her efforts from the 
first. _Her next; engagement was 
with Blanche Bates, who was then 
starring-the East in “The Darling 
of the Gods.” And at the close of 
this season she received an offer 
from no less a personage than Mar- 
garet Areclin; and she is now play- 
ing with the latter in “The Eternal 
Feminine.” This sounds almost too 
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good to be true, for she has been on 
the stage but little over a year. She 
is a brunette—the Irish type—with 
blue eyes and dark hair; and in ad- 
dition to her dramatic ability has a 
voice of exceptional sweetness. She 
could readily turn to the operatic 
stage if the spirit so moved her. 

Beatrice Bromfield, unlike the 
other two, is a full-fledged graduate 
with an A. B. after her name. She 
graduated at Stanford with the ‘o2 
class. While in college, she was 
keenly interested in dramatics, al- 
though she did not take part in any 
of the productions. She was taking 
a stiff college course, and leisure did 
not hang heavy on her hands; al- 
though she found time to appear at 
most of the social functions. She 
was a striking figure on the Quad— 
a tall brunette, with a decidedly 
chic air, and full, brown eyes with 
slightly drooping lids. She waited 
a year after graduating before en- 
tering a dramatic school, where she 
took a partial course. Professionals 
urged her to give up this prepara- 
tory work and to take to the pro- 
fessional stage. 

“But where,” she asked, “is a nov- 
ice to obtain any training except at 
a dramatic school?” 

“Fling. yourself into the genuine 
work and sink or swim,” was the 
answer. 

She made her debut with the Neill 
Morosco Company, playing at the 
California in “Heart’s Aflame.” A 
little later she was engaged by the 
Mordaunt-Humphrey Company for 
a short northern tour; and rejoined 
the Neill-Morosco Company on her 
return. 

Last January she accepted an en- 
gagement in Chicago with Hamlin 
& Mitchell to. play “The Witch of 
the North,” in the “Wizard of Oz,” 
which was being put on by one of 
their Eastern companies. This com- 
pany toured all the larger cities of 
the Central, Southern and Atlantic 
States, finishing the season in New 
York. 


She is in New York at present, 
and has settled down to hard work. 
Probably no other profession re- 
quires so much arduous work and so 
much time from its followers as the 
theatrical profession; but, like vir- 
tue, it is seemingly its own reward. 

The University of California has 
likewise presented its quota of as- 
pirants to the professional stage. A 
number of university men are “in 
the profession,” as well as the wo- 
men herein mentioned, and a: few 
others who have already deserted 
the boards for the matrimonial mart. 

Miss Teddy Howard, daughter of 
Professor C. H. Howard of Ber- 
keley, is a University of California 
girl, who has been on the stage a 
bare six months. Miss Howard is 
an excellent example of a college 
girl, who obtained all her previous 
dramatic training on the _ college 
stage. She was decidedly a “col- 
lege favorite,’ a girl who was inva- 
riably called upon to play the star 
part in every college play put on the 
boards during her brief but meteoric 
college career. She was the first 
person of her gender to take part 
in a Berkeley football play, and was 
selected especially for the role by 
the late Professor Syle. She is a 
New Yorker by birth, but came to 
this State at the early age of six; 
and may, therefore, be properly con- 
sidered a Californienne by adop- 
tion. She is piquante, pretty, viva- 
cious, and with her quick move- 
ments and contagious laugh, re- 
minds one a little of Blanche Bates, 
especially when cast for the role of 
Cigarette. 

Miss Howard entered Berkeley in 
1901, and went heart and soul into 
university dramatics, almost imme- 
diately. She teok one role—as a 
substitute—on . only twenty-four 
hours’ notice, and rendered her 
part perfectly, without book or 
prompter. The excellent quality of 
her work called her again to the 
notice of Professor Syle, and he ad- 
vised her to prepare for the profes- 
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sional stage. Later she was a char- 
ter member of the Mask and Dagger 
Dramatic Society, started at the 
University last December. This 
was the society that gave such an 
excellent presentation of “The Jeal- 
ous Wife,” less than a year ago, 
with Miss Howard in the title role. 
The play was staged at both Ber- 
keley and Stanford, and scored an 
immediate success. 


Miss Howard left college last 
May, and stepped immediately to 
the professional stage. Her offer 
was from the Bishop Company, then 
playing at the Liberty Theatre in 
Oakland. She took prominent roles 
from the start. She was Isola in 
“Mr. Barnes of New York”; Mari- 
enne in the “Two Orphans”; the 
Duchess of Alice in “The Palace of 
the King,” and Pauline in “Frou- 
Frou.” 

When asked her preference of 
these roles, Miss Howard shakes 
her head and laughs: 

“Oh, all of them! Anything, in 
fact. I like variety; experience is 
what I want—practice. Then, too, 
I love my work. I would not change 
it for anything in the world.” 

It ever thus—on the stage. 
Here we find that rara avis, a con- 
tented woman. There is_ no life 
quite so conducive to satisfaction, 
the forerunner of happiness as the 
life of a successful actress, or even 
that of one who hopes to be suc- 
cessful some day. The work may 
be arduous, and the result is fre- 
quently disappointing ; but no work- 
man ever drops out unless forced 
out, or wooed out. 

Amy Hamlin is another Univer- 
sity of California girl whose dra- 
matic ability called forth favorable 
comment from Professor Syle; and 
she, too, was advised by him to en- 
ter the theatrical profession. Miss 
Hamlin graduated with the class of 
’99, and after that taught Greek and 
Latin for one year in the Nordhoff 
High School. Teaching was some- 
thing of a cross to her, and she did 


it only in order to obtain sufficient 
money to begin her theatrical ca- 
reer. This, her pet ambition, had 
been fostered from childhood; but, 
alas! and alas! she had red hair and 
freckles! She has them yet, for that 
matter; but Mrs. Leslie Carter has 
set a ravishing fashion in red hair, 
and freckles are not counted behind 
the rouge—on the stage. She made 
her first start in New York, secur- 
ing an engagement through a the- 
atrical agency. She played one sea- 
son at the American Theatre, and 
afterwards went on the road with 
the Rosenquest Company, then play- 
ing “The Village Postmaster.” The 
next season she played in “Sag Har- 
bor,” and this company brought her 
to the Coast last March. She played 
one night in Oakland to an appre- 
ciative audience of California stu- 
dents, who banked her dressing 
room as high as the ceiling with 
floral offerings. ‘This season she is 
again playing the part of Hattie 
Burley in “The Village Postmas- 
ter.” She was offered a substantial 
inducement to retake this part, and 
her rapid advancement is assured. 
Miss Hamlin has had no dramatic 
school training. She has the charm 
of being perfectly natural on the 
stage as off. 

Here they are, then, a bevy of col- 
lege-bred girls, with intellect and 
beauty, who bid fair to climb to the 
topmost round on the theatrical lad- 
der, unless, perchance, some daring 
Romeo enter the scene on the wrong 
cue, before the ascent is well begun. 
It is an accepted theory that matri- 
mony spoils a woman's career—es- 
pecially a stage career—and yet— 
and yet, but few of our great act- 
resses are unmarried—although a 
number of them are divorced, it is 
true—and the majority of them pre- 
fer to cling to maiden titles for stage 
work. The stage is, indeed, a veri- 
table Mecca for maiden ladies—not 
old maids—Heaven forbid! Who 
ever heard of an old maid on the 
stage? 
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<_. Into the North the V~Shaped Flight 


if BY NEILL C. WILSON 


Over the wind-swept marsh they flew, 
Into the darkness, side by side— 

The sea-winds out from the westward blew 
And the tules surged in the lapping tide. 


2 Into the gray of the spreading night, 

ot - Into the north went the V-shaped flight. 
No ec Over the tules the darkness grew, 

The sea-winds out from the westward blew, 
But into the gray of the night they flew. 


The marshes, drenched with the rising tide, 
Darkened with night and its leaden sky. 

The. waters surged, and the winds replied, 
And the wild geese honked from their flight 


on high. 


Into the north, where the darkening gray 
Marked the approach of a winter night, 

Swung the long line, and the paling day 
Followed the course of their wild, grim flight. 


Into the gray of the spreading night, 

Into the north went the V-shaped flight. 
Over the tules the darkness grew, . Mi 
The sea-winds out from the westward blew— | 
But into the gray of the night they flew. Ni 


| 
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* * * The above poem was written by a 15-year- 
old California boy. The word “tules,” pronounced 


“toolees,’ designates a California marsh grass.— 
Editor’s note. 
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CALIFORNIA GAS AND. 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


HE evolution of the California 
Gas and Electric Corporation 
is as interesting from a pro- 
gressive financial standpoint as the 
evolution of the Standard Oil or the 
Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. The corporation differs from 
these two concerns in that it is en- 


tirely local, having to do only with | 


the development of the central por- 
tion of California, and its securities 
are owned and held by California 
individuals and institutions. 

Commencing in the year 1896, the 
brief period of eight years ago, the 
development of water power on the 
South Fork of the Yuba River, with 
an installation of less than 1000 h. p. 
for the purposes of supplying the 
mines in that district, it has grown 
steadily, until now it has control 
of every city of any consequence 
north of Fresno County, with the 
exception of San Francisco and 
Stockton. It has developed and is 
operating 60,000 horsepower from 
the watersheds of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, and has in process of develop- 
ment 100,000 horsepower in addi- 
tion. 

It is doing business in twenty- 
three counties of the State, and con- 
trols the gas and electric lighting 
business in the cities of Oakland, 
San Jose, Sacramento, Chico, Co- 
lusa, Napa, Grass Valley, Nevada 
City, Marysville, Petaluma, San Ra- 
fael, Santa Rosa, Woodland, Ber- 
keley, Fresno and Vallejo; besides 
selling current to companies operat- 
ing in the following towns: Biggs, 
Gridley, Lincoln, Wheatland, 
Dixon, Sonoma, Washington, Se- 
bastopol, Vallejo, Vacaville, Beni- 
cia, Port Costa, Martinez, Antioch, 
San Pablo, Point Richmond, Pinole, 
Crockett, San Leandro, Elmhurst, 
Mission San Jose, Tracy, Byron, 


Livermore, Pleasanton, Stockton, 


Jackson, Mokelumne Hill, Sutter 
Creek and South San Francisco. 

It supplies 60 per cent of the en- 
tire population of the State, outside 
of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, and its district embraces I5,- 
ooo square miles. 

In the development of water 


‘power available in the streams flow- 


ing from the Sierras to the sea, it 
has built up towns and hamlets; in- 
vested its capital obtained from 
California in the developing of this 
California enterprise, and _ given 
employment to thousands of men 
in the past eight years, and nothing 
but the electrical machinery (which 
by necessity has had to be pur- 
chased ‘in the Eastern States), has 
been bought outside of the State of 
California. 

The men interested in the cor- 
poration, and who have been instru- 
mental in its larger growth, are all 
identified with successful businesses 
in this State; the corporation has 
received the support and sanction of 
all banking institutions; its most 
commendable act has been the pol- 
icy pursued ever since the organiza- 
tion of the Nevada County Electric 
Power Company of continually les- 
sening rates to consumers. 

The consolidation of all the minor 
gas and electric companies in its 
territory has resulted in a reduction 
in the past eight years of over 60 
per cent to the consumer, in the 
rates paid for gas and electricity, 
and it is now looking for ways and 
means to further cheapen its pro- 
duct, so as to give the consumirg 
public the benefit of the consolid-- 
tion, rather than burden them with 
increased rates to bear the expenses 
of same, which is, unfortunately, the 
usual custom. 
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The accompanying diagram will 
illustrate more clearly than words 
can convey the vast territory cov- 
ered by the Transmission lines of 
the corporation. 

The pioneering work given to this 
development by the original pro- 
moter, E. J. de Sabla, Jr., and the 
subsequent further development 
along the lines of consolidation by 
his associate, John Martin, have 
made their names household words 
in this State. 

The corporation owns and con- 
trols patents in the State of Califor- 
nia for the manufacture of crude oil 
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water gas, and all the cities and 
towns acquired by it have had the 
process formerly used changed to 
this method. 

The utilization of the heaviest 
asphaltum base oils from the Kern 
District, with as low a specific grav- 
ity as 14 deg. B., has marked a revo- 
lution, not only in the character of 
the gas manufactured, but in the 
cheapness of the same, and has ren- 
dered possible the reductions here- 
tofore mentioned, made to consum- 
ers. This gas more nearly ap- 
proaches coal gas than the product 
of any other materials known for 
gas-making purposes, there being 
but a fraction of a per cent of the 
poisonous vapors which result from 
the use of hard coals in ordinary 
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processes, and of carbon monoxide 
a fraction of not over six per cent 
is noticeable in this crude oil water 
gas. 

The acquisition of the Standard 
Electric Company of California in 
March of this year, marked the ab- 
sorption of the only possible com- 
petitor in hydro-electric transmis- 
sion. 

The contract recently executed 
with the United Railroads of San 
Francisco, for the supply by the cor- 
poration to it of all the current re- 
quired for the operation of its en- 
tire system of street railways for a 
period of twenty years, is an answer 
to the oft-repeated statement that 
Long Distance Transmission could 
not successfully compete with the 
power produced by steam at the low 
price of fuel now prevailing upon the 
Coast. 

The earnings of this corporation 
in the year and seven months of its 
existence, as published monthly in 


the financial columns of the papers, 
are indicative of the wisdom of the 
men who conceived and carried to 
its successful completion this gigan- 
tic enterprise. 

The properties of the corporation 
embrace many thousand miles of 
ditches and flumes, many thousand 
miles of poles and wire lines, while 
billions of gallons of water are 
stored in the mountain fastnesses, 
and producing power at the different 
power houses located in the canyons 
of the Sierras. All of these are evi- 
dences of the stability, worth and 
future prosperity and greatness of 
the corporation. 

This power is used to operate va- 
rious industries in the State, from 
the gigantic dredgers in the Oro- 
ville district, to the diminutive mo- 
tor in dental offices. 

The mind of man cannot conceive, 
nor the pen of man write fitting de- 
scriptions of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the pioneers in the work 
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of harnessing the melting snows. of 
the mountains. From the moment 
that the axe was laid at the root of 
the tree that. flourished on a site 
soon to be covered with water; from 
the time when, through the silent 
canyons, the echo of rock after, rock, 
displaced to make way for the 
flumes. and ditches; from the. mo- 
ment when the long, sinuous pipe, 
winding its way down the mountain 
side to the electric generator, was 
filled with water, which, by the 
mighty force of its fall, turned the 
wheels that sent the current over 
150 miles ‘to point of use;..as 
many dangers were met.and difficul- 
ties overcome as-when the red-shirt- 
ed pioneers of old ’49 days first 


delved jnto.mother earth for the gold 
that helped to. make California. 
she is. 

Most men now living can remem- 
ber when the only light available in 
our cities was either the flickering 
gas flame or the candle dim, but to- 
day comes the realization that the 
streets of the metropolis or the 
streets of the village, can be made 
as of to-day, and to every man’s 
house—no matter how humble, may 
come the instrument of cleanliness 
which is —_ turning out the dark- 
ness. 

Those interested in the develop- 
ment of.our great State should give 
just dwe :to the men who have made 
all of these conditions possible. 


Tauquitz Peak from Strawberry Va'ley 


Putman & Valentine Photo 
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IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


The popular young actor, John Craig as ‘“‘D’Artagnan.”’ 
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MARVELS OF REFRACTION 


BY A. H. DUTTON 


ten plays wonderful tricks 

upon human vision, but rare- 
ly have greater marvels been re- 
corded’ than those related by Lieu- 
tenant H. G. Stickney, U. S. Navy, 
navigating officer of the U. S. Bat- 
tleship Texas, in an official report 
he made recently to the Hydrogra- 
phic Office of the Navy Department. 

In the course of his report, Lieu- 
tenant Stickney says: 

“On the night of May 5, 1904, 
while the Texas was in latitude 36 
degrees, 04 minutes, 30 _ seconds, 
North, longitude 73 degrees 27 min- 
utes, 00 seconds West, making pas- 
sage to Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
the three lights of Cape Hatteras, 
Bodie Island and Currituck were all 
seen at the same time, and the 
ship’s position plotted by bearings 
on all three of them. Cape Hatteras 
was then 48% miles distant. 

“A few minutes later, Cape 
Charles light was distinctly seen 
and identified by it flashing its dis- 
tinguishing number 45, at a distance 
of 62 miles. 

“Bodie Island and Currituck 
lights showed at various timés mul- 
tiplied, several lights appearing in 
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a vertical line, the highest some- 
times at perhaps two or three hun- 
dred feet above the lowest light. 

“Previous to sundown it was no- 
ted that Bodie Island lighthouse 
seemed to be several hundred feet 
taller than its actual height, and the 
horizon was seen double, one image 
being apparently lifted high up in 
the air. 

“At sundown an image of the sun 
rose out of the horizon and met 
the- true sun, these two gradually 
merging into one, and then separat- 
ing again, the true sun going down 
and the image of it going up and 
gradually disappearing some dis- 
tance above the horizon. 

“On the same date, and about 8 
p. m., Captain I, Jones, master of 
the British steamer Rowanmore, re- 
ports that while approaching the 
land off the capes of Virginia, that 
owing to an unusual amount of re- 
fraction, lights which have only a 
range of twenty miles were seen 45 
miles off the land, with the follow- 
ing weather conditions: Barometer, 
30.32; attached thermometer, 58 de- 
grees; temperature of air, 56 de- 
grees; water, 58 degrees; wind 
SSW, force 1.” 
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TWENTIETH 


CENTURY PROBLEMS 


“In Hoc Signo Vinces 


BY H. L. CHAMBERLAIN 


F the problems of the Old World, 
inseparably connected with the 
present war in the Far East and 

with other conflicts sure to grow 
out of it, as indicated in a former 
article, have any significance for us 
ir. respect of the beneficent results 
certain to issue from them, the prob- 
lems of the New World to be solved 
in this twentieth century are of far 
greater significance in their bear- 
ing upon the perpetuity of this Re- 
public, the well-being of society and 
the progress of the race. 

Serious minds are asking with 
great concern what will be_ the 
course of this Government in the 
progress of the Old World conflicts 
and what will be their effect on this 
nation. Such fears ought to be set 
aside as baseless. The very con- 
servative and altruistic course pur- 
sued by this Government in relation 
to Cuba and other dependencies has 
given to the world a striking proof, 
not of  self-aggrandisement, but, 
rather, of self-sacrifice for an alien 
and oppressed people. Connected 
events, not specially of our own 
choosing, have made us a_ world 
power whose friendship is rather to 
be courted than to be offended or 
despised. We shall be conservators 
of the world’s peace, an arbitrator 
rather than a belligerent. 

But what shall we say of the fears 
engendered Dy causes within our 
own borders? Vast numbers have 
a settled conviction that we have 
already or will soon come to our po- 
litical and moral zenith, and like so 
many nations before us, will take 
‘our turn into a decline that will re- 
sult in dismemberment of the union, 
conflicts for supremacy and _ final 
ruin. Lord Macauley voices these 


opinions by his famous pessimistic 
prediction that the twentieth cen- 
tury would witness the end of Re- 
publican Government in America, 
“most probably by the Huns and 
Vandals within their own borders.” 

Recent writers affect to see ‘‘ten- 
dencies of the times towards bar- 
barism” in the increasing prevalence 
of lawlessness in the land, in de- 
fiance of constituted authority, in- 
furiated mobs often taking the ad- 
ministration of justice into their 
own hands with revolting results. 
They see this tendency also in a 
growing taste for brutal sports, cor- 
rupting to all the finer instincts of 
man, and also in a reckless disre- 
gard for the sacredness of human 
life, as shown in the alarming in- 
crease of murders and suicides in 
the last twenty-five years. 

In 1886 there were in this country 
1146 murders. In 1890 they had in- 
creased to 4290. In 1894 they 
mounted up to 9800, and two years 
later they reached the startling num- 
ber of nearly 14,000. We have not 
at hand the record for 1900, but we 
can rest assured it will be still more 
fearful. The present writer de- 
clared in 1880: “Where there is one 
murder now, there will be ten in a 
few years,’ so clearly did he see 
the decadent conditions and tenden- 
cies of the times. 

Suicides, especially among wo- 
men and young men, have increased 
at the same fearful ratio, until now 
it is declared that one death in every 


sixty-five is either a murder or a 
suicide. 
In t1g02 these self murderers 


reached the startling figure of 8,955. 
The general criminal record is 
equally startling. 


In 1850 there was 
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one criminal to every 3442 of popu- 
lation. In 1870 there was one to 
every 1021 of population, and in 
1890 there was one to every 715. At 
this rate, we are likely to distance 
every civilized country in the Old 
World, and make an unenviable 
record and reputation for ourselves, 
increasing year by year until we 
come to the ‘turning post of destiny. 

The situation is made still more 
alarming if we :consider :the corrup- 
‘tion in political life, whereby city, 
State, and even national interests 
are made the subject of barter and 
trade under the dominating influence 
of the saloon and the insatiable 
greed for gold. Material good seems 
to be 'the calf we worship, and to 
which we bend the knee as did our 
ancestors of old. Prosecutions and 
convictions in the courts of various 
States tell the story of corruption 
affecting the political and commer- 
cial life of men in all grades of so- 
ciety, and these affect to a great or 
less extent the national life. All 
sense of shame and moral responsi- 
bility seems ‘to have departed from 
such as these, and left them moral 
wrecks. Let those who are not of 
these remeniber that the nation 
is a person created of God for a 
moral end and accountability is the 
inevitable sequence of national life. 

We are fast creating, if there is 
not created, a proletarian class 
—Macauley’s “Huns and Vandals,” 
no doubt—men who are infatuated 
with the idea that society should be 
reorganized by the abrogation of all 
laws—save, perhaps, those of their 
own making—under the declaration 
that every man shall ‘be a law unto 
himself, and not be bound by laws 
which others have made for him. 
Their vaunted love of liberty is sim- 
ply a love of license, by which every 
man hopes to do according to his 
own sweet will. 

Fifty years ago a leading “Free 
Thought” journal of Boston regular- 
ly displayed for many years at the 
head of its columns what it was 


pleased to term its “Ten Demands,” 
having for their object the elimina- 
tion from national and State usage 
everything tending in anywise to 
distinguish us as a Christian nation. 
Societies were organized in many 
cities, with this avowed object in 
view. Though the journal has long 
Since ceased ‘to be, or been 
merged in some other of different 
name, the spirit and purpose of 


these demands stil] control the or- 


ganizations created under its ap- 
peals. Several of these demands 
have already been complied with, 
and others are being pressed for ac- 
ceptance with the greatest confi- 
dence in final victory. Surely, 
thoughtful men have cause for alarm 
when such a purpose as this 
threatens to become the will of the 
people and control the nation’s life. 

Nor is this all that threatens our 
national life and puts us on the line 
of decadence which has proved the 
ruin of nations before us. When the 
sacredness of home life is invaded 
and marriage becomes the toy of the 
moment to be set aside on the slight- 
est pretext, and even entered into 
with the flippant and hearless ex- 
pression: “If I don’t like him I can 
get a divorce,’ we are striking at the 
very foundations of society and so- 
cial order. When men can boast of 
seven wives in seven States and only 
one dead, and another in a recent 
case acknowledged, without a blush, 
six wives in one State, it is time to 
ask “Quo Vadis’? and read Rome’s 


doom with opened vision, and speed-. 


ily seek for the remedy. 

The general criminal record could 
be extended still further, if neces- 
sary, to show a fearful state of moral 
infirmity. The Decalogue seems no 
longer to have a binding force to re- 
strain men from crime, if only it 
promises sufficient compensation. 
Every uncertain public event of life 
is made the occasion for gambling 
on the result. The race course and 
fhe pool room absorb the interest 
and attention of countless hosts of 
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young men, and defalcations natur- 
ally follow. But the worst phase of 
it all is that the mania has seized 
upon women throughout the land to 
such an extent that in many places 
sporting men themselves are becom- 
ing alarmed lest their peculiar busi- 
ness shall become demoralized. They 
openly declare unless betting by wo- 
men is stopped racing is doomed. 

Added to this is the rapidly in- 
creasing accumulations of wealth, 
often gained by most unscrupulous 
methods, which leads, almost inevi- 
tably, to extravagance and luxurious 
living, corrupting to the best life of 
the individual and of the nation. 
Rome’s-fate was sealed in the luxuri- 
ous corruption of the aristocracy of 
wealth. The danger is vastly in- 
creased if this enormous power, 
concentrated in few hands or cor- 
porations, is used to control legisla- 
tion in their own behalf and to the 
detriment or ruin of all opposition. 

We may well ask, therefore, what 
is the remedy for all these threaten- 
ing evils and how shall it be applied ? 
This is the twentieth century prob- 
lem for this nation. If the better 
element of society could be united 
on any remedy, the problem were 
of easy solution, but because of 
divided opinion and lack of unity 
respecting a remedy and its appli- 
cation, present decadent conditions, 
which override and dominate the 
better element of the nation, by rea- 
son of better organization and a 
more determined purpose, are likely 
to increase for some years to come 
until we arrive in the valley of de- 
cision and ask ourselves in aston- 
ishment, whither are we drifting, 
and what shall be the end? Shall 
the corrupt minority rule the na- 
tion’s life, as at present, or shall the 
larger and better element assert its 
power and assume control? 


As a matter of fact, the oracles of 
God declare in this age: “Wicked 
men shall wax worse and worse, 
deceiving and being deceived.” 
* * * “Men’s hearts shall fail them 


for fear of those things that are 
coming on the earth, distress of na- 
tions in perplexity for the roaring 
of the waves and billows.” To re- 
move all doubt as to the meaning of 
these words, the Messenger adds: 
“The waters which thou sawest are 
peoples and nations and languages.” 
And, lest discouragement at the 
gloomy prospect should drop into 
despair, the Man of Nazareth was 
permitted to add to his forecast of 
the perils of these days this word of 
encouragement: “But when ye see 
these things begin to come to pass, 
then lift up your heads and rejoice 
for your redemption draweth nigh.” 

The very desperateness of the 
situation to which the nation is de- 
scending will become its door of 
hope, its avenue of escape. The 
prodigal at the swine fields was 
nearer home than he had ever been 
before; every step in his downward 
career had been bringing him, all 
unwittingly, nearer and nearer to 
the father’s house and home. A lit- 
tle reflection discovers other points 
of resemblance in the story mak- 
ing it applicable to the nation as to 
the individual, since both are per- 
sonalities created of God for a moral 
end. 

The young man went out into the 
world to enjoy his patrimony as 
he pleased, because the restraints 
and limitations of home were too 
irksome and the freedom of world 
life too attractive to be resisted. 
The companions of his choice gov- 
erned his career, and led him by 
a sad, yet necessary, experience 
to the valley of humiliation and de- 
cision. Experience had proved a 
costly teacher, but the victory was 
won for a better environment and a 
better life. 

In like manner we received from 
our Colonial Fathers a_ splendid 
patrimony and entered on our ca- 
reer as a nation with the fairest 
prospects. In our generosity we 
invited the world to enjoy with us 
the pleasures of a free life with 
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abundant resources. But in- 
vited guests and companions have 
gradually led us away from the 
sturdy simplicity and moral ideals 
of Colonial life, and are making for 


us an environment which threatens 
to corrupt and debauch the nation. 
We have shown a free hand and 
divided among them our substance 
only to find their demands more and 
more exacting and imperious. We 
have yielded to them in excluding 
from our schools the primary text 
book of all moral instruction; “we 
have thus sown to the wind; we are 
beginning to reap the whirlwind.” 

After many years of thoughtful 
investigation and experience, many 
of the best educators of the country 
are connecting this radical depart- 
ure from the good old way of the 
fathers with the enormous increase 
of crime in the last fifty years, and 
are lifting a warning voice. It 
seemed but a small thing to do, but 
like the calves of Jeroboam, it was 
the first step in a descent -whose 
momentum increases with the fall 
until the end comes. “The end may 
be delayed,” says Goldwin Smith, 
“but it is sure.” But the end will 
not be what the pessimists of the 
Macaulay school anticipate; herein 
lies the beauty and force of the 
parable. At his apparent lowest 
moral condition he came to himself 
and—determined. 

Our pseudo friends have, more- 
over, demanded and are fast creat- 
ing for us a European Sabbath, by 
which we are in a very special sense 
breaking away from the wise limi- 
tations and restraints, not only of 
our Colonial life, but from the cove- 
nant obligations entered into by 
our fathers of long ago, at Sinai. 
That Mosaic constitution and cove- 
nant was the ideal for which the 
Pilgrims thought and wrought and 
prayed. But when a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 
was asked why they did not recog- 
nize the nation’s obligations to God, 


he replied: “To tell you the truth, 
we forgot 

What they forgot to do, this na- 
tion will deliberately do when we 
come, not far hence, to the turning 
post of destiny in our self-confident 
career. When bitter experience 
shall have welded discordant and 
varying opinions into one determin- 
ed purpose, we shall recognize cove- 
nant obligations and the old ideal 
as the only way of escape from the 
evils which are surely besetting us. 
With a voice which cannot be mis- 
taken as an expression of the na- 
tion’s will, we shall adopt Sinai’s 
fundamental law as_ thenceforth 
the rule by which the nation’s life 
shall be governed in all matters of 
moral action and legislation. 

The Mosaic Constitution and code 
of laws, adopted at Sinai, had the 
moral needs of the nation in view 
and were eminently adapted to pro- 
mote the intelligence, prosperity, 
and happiness of the people. “This 
is the model, the ideal,” says an 
eminent jurist, “which ‘is influenc- 
ing and shaping our laws, rough 
hew them as we may; and in some 
of our theories, ill-considered and 
as yet impracticable, we are blind- 
ly groping towards the light that 
Moses set before us.” | 

“The commonwealth is formed 
for mutual advantage, the nation is 
formed for a moral end.” We must 
of necessity -recognize this as a 
part of the problem to be solved. 
Though the Government may be of 
the people, by the people, and for 
the people, “the nation has _ its 
foundation and its origin in God and 
its vocation is only from him. In 
other words, the only completion of 
the State is the Christian State; 
and it is-as a power in_ history, 
which is the redemptive life of hu- 
manity, that it has its vocation and 
its. destination. ‘The nation is to 
work in the realization on the earth 
of. His Kingdom, who is the only 
and the Eternal King.. It becomes 
then no more the kingdom of this 
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world, but the kingdom of Him 
whose reign is of eternal truth—the 
reign in which, in the realization of 
personality, there is the freedom of 
man. Its advance is only in his 
advent, its destination is towards 
Him. Its new ages are the days of 
the coming of the Son of Man. Its 
freedom is only in his redemptive 
strength.” 

Presaging the coming victories 
of the Prince of Peace our fair city 
was recently emblazoned with his 
insignia. The heralds of the “cross 
and crown” are but the vanguard of 
the mighty army whose watchword 
shall be: “Peace on earth, good will 
to men.” “Et in hoc signo vinces.” 

To be in harmony with this di- 
vine purpose and beneficent result 
is life and the full enjoyment of 


every good gift of the Father’s 
house. 0 be actively opposed to 
them is to be accredited by the 
great Architect and Builder of this 
humano-world-temple as waste ma- 
terial to be cast aside as useless, 
for the inexorable law of the “sur- 
vival of the. fittest” involves, of ne- 
cessity, the removal or destruction 
of the unfit. “Without the rigorous 
weeding out of the imperfect,” says 
Henry Drummond, “the progress 
of the world had not been possi- 
ble.” With unmistakable certainty 
the Oracles of God declare this to 
be the law of the new kingdom, and 
by it the problem of this twentieth 
century will be solved, and the fu- 
ture safety and stability of this na- 
tion for the coming ages be fully as- 
sured. 


“Hello below!” 
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“Congresses for the Benefit of the 
Dear People,” by Sidney Pell Maki- 
son. 

The American Forest Congress 
met in Washington on the 2d, 3d, 
4th, 5th and 6th of January, under 
the auspices of the American For- 
estry Association. Too often irri- 
gation and other popular congresses 
are only a cloak for the aggressions 
of large corporations against the 
rights of the benighted private citi- 
zen. It is fervently hoped that this 
Forestry Congress was unlike the 
so-called National Irrigation move- 
ment as light is unto day, and that it 
was .a real attempt at the conserva- 
tion of our forests and the re-for- 
esation of our desert areas. 

There is such a close kinship in 
interest between forest preservation 
and re-forestation and _ irrigation 
that no one can view any movement 
in that direction without suspicion 
without qualms of conscience. We 
have seen so many schemes in con- 
nection with irrigation, national and 
State, that speak for the exploitation 
ow the sympathetic public, without 
adequate return in benefits, that we 
cannot help viewing anything: that 
savors of a national movement (ap- 
parently without funds, but really 
backed by transportation companies 
and land holders, and furnished with 
unlimited capital) with suspicion. 

Sometimes it is the poor Indian 
who furnishes the lever to open the 
flood gates of popular subscription. 
This was the case in one instance in 
Arizona, where a vast and worth- 
less area was improved for the bene- 
fit of clever manipulators and to the 
everlasting detriment of a few poor 


Indians. The water was impounded 
and then the Indian was removed 
to a less congenial reservation, be- 
cause the speculators wanted the 
land, which had enhanced immense- 
ly in value. We know the game that 
was played in the California Irriga- 
tion Districts. In that State it was 
the farmer. In the northern part 
of the State, crocodile tears are shed 
for our forests. Public indignation 
is aroused, and vast tracts of forest 
are “reserved” by the Government. 


' This acts as a shors@ning of the tim- 


ber supply and enhances the value 
of standing timber, to the immense 
advantage of the corporations hold- 
ing our timber areas. The same 
genius who engineers the “reserve” 
idea will be on hand with a magni- 
ficent suggestion to open the “re- 
serves.” 

The “dear public” are fools, and 
always will be fools as long as they 
trust in the liberality of those whose 
business and personal interests lie 
in the impounding of the waters for 
the benefit of land companies, or the 
re-forestation of our mountains for 
the benefit of the timber trust. 

There are laws enough on the 
statute books to control vandaiism 
of this high grade. Let us enforce 
the laws as they stand. Any amend- 
ment at this time is more than likely 
for the benefit of the predatory cor- 
porations. Let no one imagine, for 
an instant that I mean to infer that 
there are not whole-souled, patriotic 
citizens connected with these move- 
ments. 

Oh, yet, there are such! They 
are used as foils by the clever manip- 
ulation of public opimion. 
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In the “Friendship of Art’ Bliss 
Carman has given us one of those 
limpid pools of which he speaks so 
eloquently, dipped from the ocean of 
eternal truth. -He has strung along 
the central idea of the perpetual 
thirst of the human mind 2 series 
of delightful essays, Contentment, 
joy, peace and the ultimate perfec- 
tion of character are the beads on 
which he tells his rosary of the 
beautiful. His grasp is big and free, 
and his optimism, voiced. in an age 
of cynicism and unbelief, comes as 
a hope and a promise. The little 
volume deserves a place in litera- 
ture because of its easy, enchanting 
style and the healthy spirit that in- 
forms it. 


In “Rachel Marr,’ Morley Rob- 
erts has given us an impossible cre- 
ation. The delicate tones are lost 
in a great splash of color which 
makes lurid a tale that might have 
been SimpJe. The author subjects 
all things to the “life force”; the 
spirit struggles pitifully, succumbs, 
and nature’s triumph is detailed in 
glowing terms that round out in 
countless metaphore and repetition. 
The subtle comprehension displayed 
by James Lane Allen when handling 
his exquisite nature study, “A Sum- 
mer in Arcady,”-is substituted by a 
coarse character evolution, and the 
“elemental,” directed by centuries of 
repression, is confounded with the 
brutal instincts of lower animal life, 
uncontrolled, unrefined by a regard 
for the higher moral standard. Not 
one person in the story escapes the 
allurements of sex, and the heroine 
is little less than a woman in her 
lack of complexity. In parts:the de- 
scriptions are masterly, and in the 
very grasp of polished English is 
shown a lamentable absence of the 
spiritual essence which marks the 
psychological studies that live. 


After one has wandered through 
three hundred pages of “Wanted: 
A Cook,” the patient reader would 
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suggest to the indefatigable author 
that the afflicted husband is in more 
need of a sensible wife than of an 
experienced chef. The culinary 
crisis is the pivot on which turns 
the tragedy of two overly-drawn ex- 
ponents ot hyper-culture. Letitia is 
a libel on the learned young woman, 
whose idea of “the fitness of things” 
would never plunge her into the 
mortifying perplexity of frying or 
boiling tea leaves. If, however, Mr. 
Alan Dale has endeavored to point 
out the benefits of a liberal educa- 
tion, the result is a moral in a pro- 
fusely adorned tale. 


Justice to the West.—The defect 
of existing general histories relating 
to America is that they are not rec- 
ords of the settling and progress of 
the whole country. They are almost 
entirely devoted to the settling and 
progress of the East and sometimes 
a part of the South. 

Sectional jealousy is a thing in 
which the great West has no occa- 
sion to indulge, and it is not to 
arouse sectional jealousy, but in the - 
spirit of devotion to true history 
that this statement is made. It has 
become a comparatively easy matter 
to go over the history of New Eng- 
land, of the Southern Coast States, 
of Pennsylvania and of New York. 
The prophetic reader can hazard 
a guess as to the arrangement, al- 
most paragraph for paragraph, of 
the history dealing with the heroic 
settlement of these colonies, the 
mutation of public opinion, the in- 
dustry, courage, sacrifice and ability 
that welded together these mightv 
States. 

But it is a more difficult matter 
to write the history of Texas, Colo- 
rado, California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Nay, it remains still a diffi- 
cult task to deal properly with 
Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Wis- 
consin and lowa. These States 
have each their story—some of 
these stories are of thrilling inter- 
est. They have set up their colleges 
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in the wilderness, half starving 
themselves for education’s’ sake; 
they also fought the Indians in fur- 
tive and open combat; they also 
had their leaders, preachers, mar- 
tyrs, hegiras, defeats and triumphs. 
They have yet to appear in a general 
history. “The History of North 


America,” published by George Bar- 
rie & Sons, of Philadelphia, will not, 
as may be learned from the pros- 
pectus, omit, or dismiss with para- 
graphs, events of tremendous sig- 
nificance because these events oc- 
curred in the West instead of in 
the East. 
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hatices life would be very much 

a fatret complexion. Like oo many other 

women, you have missed your 
he best soap.” 


‘s Beara! Otto of Rose Tablet is the perfection of Toilet Soap.” 
“Allrights secured.” 
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Testimony 
=| HOW SHE WAS 
CURED. OF 


| CANCER 


OF THE 


BREAST 


Aurora, Ind., June 29, 1904. 

Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR SIRS—I am giad to be able to tes- 
tify as to the merits of your Cancer Cure, 
for to-day I am entirely well of my cancer 
of the breast, thanks to your Combina- 
tion Oil -ure. Any one wishing to hear 
from me will be promptly answered. Yours, 
respectfully, 

MRS. GEORGE AMPT, Aurora, Ind. 

No need of cutting off a woman's breast 
or a man’s cheek or nose in a vain attempt 
to cure cancer. No need of applying burn- 
ing plasters to the flesh and torturing those 
already weak from _ suffering. Soothing, 
balmy, aromatic oils give safe, speedy and 
certain cure. The most horrible forms of 
cancer of the face, breast, womb, mouth, 
stomach; large tumors, ugly ulcers, fistula, 
catarrh; terrible skin diseases, etc., are all 
successfully treated by the application of 
various forms of simple oils. Send for a 
book, mailed free, giving particulars and 
prices of oils. Address DR. D. M. BYE Co., 
Drawer Slo, Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind., the 
Home Office of the Orig'nator. Cut this out 
and send to some afflicted one. 


>roug 


HOW TO DOUBLE THE 


HAT’S CURED” 
VALUE OF MAGAZINES THE CURE 


-- 


i - Cold inthe Head, Headache or Loss of 


This may look like a hard task, but it has been $ Smell, Deafness and Rin oy the Ears 
done. Ask your librarian to allow you to[fsee z FOR SEVENTY YEARS Is 
Dr. Marshall's 
| and ‘use a number of the Reader’s Guide. You 3 
will appreciate the fact then, yet like all really ] AR RH | 
great things it is the acme of simplicity. g . 
Ee Contains no Cocaine or other Injuri- 
Ghe H. Wi LS N oO. 25c. Per Bottle at Ai 
~ il, Postpaid. 
MINNEAPOLIS F.C. KEITH, Prop.. eveland, 
2A. t. 
Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliographies 


= ERVOUSNESS Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 
Curedby WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Meroury, Iron, Cantherides, or any injurious ingredient whatever 


to be the best, safest 

This pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven ~ beng Be ae 
st ctive treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally im 

yt root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best. and 


purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box. No Humbug, C. 0. D. or Treatment Scheme 
ini ° : H hosphites of Manganese for liver an ne 
will ask you to eend me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount. until we oan get it roae — 
regular it is just what | neve in of for ty ing 
te me and soda, and am pleased w prepara . de 
et | mae no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your +m Pill for Nervous Debility.—ADOLPH 
BEHRE. M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Bend for free treatise, Winchester & Co., hemists, S-6ll Beekman Bldg.. New York. 
securely sealed. C 
FOR WEAK LUNGS VSE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES EST. 1858. 
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One case assorted dry or sweetwines - - $9.00 
Both assortments for - - - $17.00 


Delivered{free by freight in any part of the U. S. 
\Write for catalog “E.” 


319 MONTGOMERY T. | SAN [FRANCISCO 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 


FACTS and F ORMS * HAND BOOK OF 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual of legal and 
business forms, with tables, weights, measures, rules, short methods of com- 
putation and miscellaneous information valuable to everyone. 

Describes the Banking System of the U. S., Obligations of Landlord and 
Tenant, Employer and Employee, and exposes the numerous’ swindling 
schemes worked on the unwary. 

A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever calling, in fees 
for advice and legal forms, in correctly estimating the amount of material re- 
quired for building, the weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in meas- 
uring land, lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and in computing interest, wages, or 
the value of anything at any given price. 


SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 


Bookkeeping, single and double entry.Forms of every kind of business letter. 
How to write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts, contracts, leases, mort- 
sages, acknowledgments, bills of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc., etc. 
How to write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks, and 
other negotiable business papers. Forms of orders. 


LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 


Acknowledgments, agency assign- Painting and mixing paints, parliamen- 
ments, building and loan associations, tary procedure, governing the finding 
collection of debts, contracts, interest of lost property, shipping, governing 


chattel mortgages, rapid addition and 
rates, deeding of property, employer multiplication, discounting notes, com- 


and employee, landlord and tenant, puting interest, finding the contents of 
neighbors’ animals, line fences, prop- barrels, tanks, cisterns, cribs, bins, box- 
erty, subscriptions, transportation, ¢s—anything the amount of brick, 
trusts and monopolies, working on lime, plaster, lath required for building 


wall or cellar, the number of shingles 
Sundays and legal holidays, and many 4, jates required for roofing and hun- 


other subjects. dreds of other things. 
A SWINDLING NOTE—BE ON YOUR GUARD—Hundreds caught. 


One year after date, | promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer fifteen dol- 
lars when I sell by order five hundred and seventy-five dollars ($575) worth 
of hedge plants for value received, with interest at seven per cent. Said fif- 
teen dollars when due is payable at Newton, Kans. . 


GEO. W. ELLSWORTH, Agent for John Dawson. 
See “Facts and Forms” for full explanation. 


Send this coupon and 30c. to “Overland Monthly,” 320 Sansome street, 
San Francisco, and copy of this $1.00 book will be sent you postpaid. 
Overland Monthly Co.: Send one copy of Facts and Forms to 
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The Best 
Transmission 
Most automobile troubles arise 
in the transmission case. The 
transmission of the Cadillac has 
solved one of the most difficult 
problems of the automobile. It 
insures perfect running, reduces 
cost of maintenance and repairs 


and gives greater power. It is 
simple, strong and noiseless 


Every part of the A C 


is built with care, 
thoroughness, and precision. 
The result is extreme durability 
and absence of annoyance to the 
operator. The speed range of the 
Cadillac is from four to thirty miles 
an hour, the maximum speed being 
easily maintained with four passen- 
gers. Let us send you Booklet X 
and give you the name ofthe near- 
est Cadillac agency where you can 
satisfy yourself that nothing at 
double the money equals the Cad- 
illac. Prices, $750 to $900. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Member Association Licensed Automobile Man’/s. 


Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer. Always restores color 
to gray hair. The hair grows 
rapidly, cog coming out, does 
not split at the ends, keeps soft 
and smooth. Sold for years, 


For the whiskers and moustache we make a e known 
as BUCKINGHAM'S DYE. It colors instantly a rich 
brown or a soft black. R.P. Hall & Co... Nashua. N. H. 


Tell us in confidence np 
i 8) taken and we will send 
cure for MORPHINE or an 


FREE trial bottle of our 
drug habit, to convince that 
ou can live with comfort wh he being cured. Write at once to 
E COMSTOCK REMEDY 00.,Suite 0.M. LAFAYETTE, IND. 


PROF. HERMANN BEATEN 


send a full deck of Trick Cards 52 cards in the deck. 
With full instructions 19 cents Andrews 
wn Son, San Franei<co, Cal. P O. Bo 


Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
Address SAM'L FRENCH, 2¢ W. 22d St.. New York 


Incomparable 


Asa beautifier and preserver of the 
complexion, ladies of refinement in 
every civilized country of the world 
endorse and use 


Plesh, white, piak, cream tints. 
Drugrists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., Dept. 15 125 Kingsten St., BOSTON 


Actept no other, 
50 cents a box 
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CANKER SORES 
Obstinate cases of:Cancrum Oris have 


SOZO DONT 


LIQUID 


A complete cure has been effected within-a 


week from three applicationsa day. Itisa 
wonderful dentifrice. Nothing to equal it. 


IT CLEANSES, HEALS, PRESERVES. 
PORMS:‘LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 


AN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION. 


- the December issue of the Over- 
land Monthly an unintentional in- 
justice was done to the Oakland 
Conservatory.of Music. The article 
in question was made to say that 
‘Professor Adolph Gregory was con- 
nected with another -institution. In 
order to-correct any misapprehen- 
sion that may have arisen we repub- 
lish the item under proper heading 
and with certain typographical er- 
rors eliminated. 

Oakland Conservatory of Music. 

In the choice of a director, the 
management has been fortunate in 
securing the services of so able and 
experienced a musician as Professor 
Adolph Gregory. He began his mu- 
sical career as a chorister in Ches- 
ter Cathedral, Eng., in 1871, where 
he remained as soprano soloist un- 
til the change of voice; studying 
singing ,theory of music, piano-forte 
and violin under the respective di- 
rection of Prof. Cuzner, Dr. Sta- 
tham, -Professor «Gunton nd /Drs. 
‘H. 1. Irons and J. C. Bridge, all mu- 
sicians and.composers of well-known 
repute, in 1878 he went to London, 
where he continued. his studies «un- 
der Elleberts, a favorite -pupil and 
friend of:the Abbe Liszt, holding the 
positions of soloist and director of 
choir and orchestra in several Lon- 
don churches. In 1883 he was ap- 
pointed organist and choir director 
of Wadhurst ‘College. Here ‘he re- 


mained for ‘wo veatis, producing 
several notewsrihy <ompositions, 
notably a mass for in .e voices in 
A Major. In 1885 a ,avoritle op- 
portunity occurring, he removed to 


Italy ‘to continue his studies, and 


held the position of Maestro di Ca- 


pella at ‘the celebrated Santuario 


della Croce Piemonte, at the ‘same 
time graduating in Physical Science 
and Philosophy in the Lyceo Reale 
and Collegia Mellerio-Rormini. Af- 
ter seven years spent as teacher and 
eonductor of the orchestra and cho- 
rus of Italy, he returned to Lon- 
don, from whence he acepted an in- 
vitation to Canada, where he found- 
ed the Vancouver, B. C., Conserva- 
tory of Music. In 1900 he accepted 
the position of Director of the Oak- 
land Conservatory of Music, since 
then bringing this school to its pres- 
ent state of efficiency. 


“The Man on the Box” is a divert- 
ing companion for an idle hour. 
While improbable, the plot runs 
smoothly, and for all his Don Quix- 
otism, the hero is a convincing per- 
sonality. The heroine has the love 
of intrigue peculiar to her sex, and 
leads the gentlemanly adventurer 
through a series of trying ordeals. 
He stands the test, and the culmina- 
tion is the felicitous finale of the 
good-humored story book. 


TO VISIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Without seeing the Diamond Palace 
would be like visiting Europe with- 
out seeing Paris. It is a leading fea- 
ture of San Francisco. A marvel of 
beauty and elegance and unquestion- 
ably the most magnificent jewelry 
emporium in the world—the splendid 
conception of a master mind, a con- 
trolling genius. Artistic taste and 
skill challenge competition here. To 
be appreciated it must be seen. ‘Vis- 
itors and residents are cordially «in- 
vited to call and examine the marvels 
of genius at No. 221 Montgomery 
street, A. Andrews, proprietor. Tel- 
ephone Bush 803. 
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MR. EDISON’S 
PERPETUAL HOBBY 


Of all the marvelous achievements of Thomas A. Edison, the 
Phonograph alone has had his constant care. 


Its improvement is ever in mind to this day, and the product 
of his great works shows the genius that first invented it, then 
developed it to its present perfection, and is carrying it to an 
end that we do not yet see. 


His trademark name “Phonograph” (applied to none but his 
product), is an accepted word of our language, found in the 
dictionary, known to all. During the years of development that 
are past, many obtained unfavorable impressions of its per- 
formance, and imitations increased a dislike, perhaps well founded 
at that time. his idea is an injustice to the great master, whose 
years of constant toil have brought it from a crude talking ma- 
chine to a satisfying musical instrument. 


To-day a rich-toned Phonograph, free from all mechanical 
noises, awaits your trial. It will entertain your family and your 
friends, often when all else fails. It will educate your children. 
It provides classical selections in orchestra or song. It brings 
the latest hits to your home, however isolated, and is better 
than the show itself, for it plays only the things you like, and 
as often as you like. When you know Mr. Edison's Phonograph 
of to-day you will buy one. Go hear it. There are dealers 
everywhere, but if there is no dealer near you, send to us for 
the catalogue, and a copy of the 32nd edition of our Souvenir 
Booklet, printed in colors. 


4 

National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London »O, Eats 
I. C. 8. Language Studies taught by Edison Phonograph. 


TO The wish to beautiful 
s predominant in every woman, and none can SS 
Restore Your say she -— not care whether she its beautiful or 5 


not. Dr. ; uraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Furniture Magical Beautifier elicits a clear transparent com- 


. = plexion, free from Tan, Freckles, or Moth Patches, 

make and so closely imitating nature as to defy detec- 
does it—the kind used by tion. It has the highest medical testimony as P 
Grand Rapids Furniture well as professional celebrities and on its own mer- ' 
Factories. Never offered its it has become one of the xe and a popular | 
the public before. Any- specialty in the trade. FERD. T. HOPKINS, Sole 7 
ue can apply it. Send 25 Proprietor, 37 Great Jones Street, New York. For | 

eents (silver) for a sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 

box, tpaid A throughout the United States, Canadas and Eu- 

beautiful k on rope. 


how to care for 
vour furniture. 


reowitheach or: || MEXICAN DRAWNWORK {or Agents send 


Vizeaya, San Antonio, Texas. 
576 No, Prospect St, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ARE YOU INTERESTED IN “IND READING? For ten cents 
we will send you the Blackboard Feat. Tella you how 
of Magic, 120 Sutter St. San Francisco, Cal. 
YOU CAN MAKE $3 TO, S10 DAY 
Our %page FREE E 


tells how, Write for 
JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE, Dept. 2006, Jackson, Mich, 


How BABY 


Over 2000 up-to-date printed names 
to select from for a dime. 


PACIFIC SOUVENIR CARD CO. 120 Sutter St., S. F 


FAT FOLKS 


I my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 6 
hips in a short time by a guaran- 

te u all abou q close 8 dress 

Richards, 226 E. 9th Bt., Riverside, Cal. 


“How To ILLUSTRATE” 

AND 
“ART OF CARICATURE” 


Teach thoroughly drawi and 

illustrating, in ail ite 

Price, both books, $1.25 post 

paid. 16 pg. illus. cat’g on request. 
BROWN PUBLISHING CO., 

114 Fitth Ave., New York. 


— 
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Gus H. Kilborn 
J. Emmet Hayden 
Props. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


San .rancisco and Suburban Home 

| Building Society 

. For the half year ending December 31, 194, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate per annum 


of 10 per cent on capital stock and participating 
certificates, free from taxes, payable on and af- 


ter Monday, 2, 1906. 
JOSEPH A. LEONARD, Manager. 
Office—Fifth Floor Mutual Savings Building, 
708 Market street, opposite Third St. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
California Safe Deposit and Trust 


Company. 

For the six months ending December 31, 19%, 
dividends have been decla on the deposits in 
the saving department of this company as fol- 
lows: On term deposits, at the rate of 3 6-10 per 
cent per annum, and on ordinary deposits at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum, free of taxes, and 
payable on ana after epee A January 3, 1904. 

. DALZELL BROWN. Manager. 

Office—Corner California and Montgomery Sts. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Continental Building and Loan 
Association. 

Has declared a dividend for the six months end- 
ing December 31, 1934, of five per cent per annum 
on ordinary deposits, six per cent on term de- 


posits, and seven per cent on class ‘“F”’ install- 


ment stock. 
DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President. 
WM. CORB:N, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
San Francisco Savings Union. 


For the half year ending with the Sist of De- 
cember, 194, a dividend ‘nas been declared at 
the rate per anrium of three amd one-half (3%) 
per cent on term deposits, and three (3) per cent 
on por gl 4 deposits, free of taxes, payable on 
and after Tuesday, 1905. 

VELL HiTE, Cashier. 

Office—632 California St., corner Webb. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
French Savings Bank. 


For the six months ending December 31, 1904, 
a dividend has been declared at the rate of three 
and one-quarter (3%) per cent r annum on all 
deposits, free of taxes, payable on or after 


January 3, 1905. 
LEON BOCQUERAZ, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Mutual Savings Bank of San Francisco. 


For the half year endi December 31, 194, 
a dividend has been decla at the rate of three 
and one-quarter (3%) per cent per annum on a!! 
deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 


Tuesday, 8, 1906. 
EORGE A. STORY, Cashier. 
Office—710 Market street. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society 


Fof the half year eee | December 31, 1904, a 
dividend has been declar at the rate of three 
and one-quarter (3%) per cent per annum on all 
deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 


Tuesday, January 3, 1905. 
TOURNY, Secretary. 


O. 
Office—526 California Street. 


Dominican College 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Full college course ‘of studies. Modern 
building; steam heated. Unsurpassed 
beauty and healthfulness. Address, 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Dominican College, 
San Rafael, Cal. 


Office—301 California Street. 
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